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Foreword 


— 


A complete list of credits for the ideas and material contained 
in this book not only would be impossible, but would convince 
the reader of what the writer is already convinced —that this 
book is guilty of a sort of wholesale plagiarism. Facts and figures, 
ideas and interpretations, have been accumulated from books 
and commentaries, teachers, preachers, and ordinary people, and, 
I should hope, have revealed insight, for many years. 

Especial thanks are due, first of all, to my long-suffering hus- 
band, who not only withstood the neglect of the months I was 
working on the manuscript, but who read and reread, suggested 
and corrected, criticized and encouraged. Thanks, too, to 
Rev. Joseph A. Slicker, who had enough regard for the material 
to use it for an adult church school series in his church, thereby 
providing the deadline stimulus necessary to complete it. 

Though I have not used any direct quotations from The Inter- 
preter’s Bible, 1 surely could not have had the courage to finish 
this work without the security provided by the available facts in 
the excellent exegesis of Genesis written by Cuthbert A. Simpson 
in Volume 1. 

All Biblical quotations and references are from the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible. 
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Introduction 


Very few contemporary ministers would argue with the well- 
founded contention that the average layman in the church is a 
Bible illiterate. The layman is not entirély to blame for his lack 
of knowledge and understanding of the Bible. The great stress 
that is generally put on the literal content of the Bible by the 
church and its literary output generates confusion in the mind 
of the layman, who cannot reconcile to it the “scientific ap- 
proach” to facts taught him by his secular education. Thus con- 
fused by something he cannot understand, and fearful that a 
skeptical, inquisitive approach to the Bible, which he in some 
vague way regards as sacred, will disturb a faith he desperately 
needs, he prefers a comfortable ignorance as the lesser of the evils 
involved. 

Many people are not so easily satisfied to leave the irreconcil- 
ables lying uneasily in their minds; and, often, finding no readily 
available help, they leave the church in disillusionment. Others 
who stay in the church are bewildered by the seeming lack of 
relevance the “ Words of Life” have for their lives and their 
problems. Our earliest contact with the Bible is usually as chil- 
dren in church school. It is not possible to teach children any- 
thing but the barest content of the “stories” contained in the 
Bible, especially the Old Testament. The Bible was not written 
for children, and the depth of understanding about men and their 
relationship to God with which every word is filled from its very 
beginning cannot be taught to children. 
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The Bible is man’s understanding about his life and his rela- 
tionship to God, told in as many ways as there are writers and 
editors responsible for it. Every page reveals afresh someone’s 
living response to God and an effort to make that understanding 
available for all men everywhere. Somewhere along the way 
from the cradle roll through life, men come to regard the “ sto- 
ries” in the Bible as simply that, and such an assumption, if it 
were correct, would leave the teaching of it right where it is usu- 
ally left, at the content level, sufficiently purged and saccharined 
for children. Such an attitude, coupled with the fear of disturb- 
ing an insecure faith with honest and diligent study that might 
further that insecurity, makes the average church layman fear- 
fully antagonistic when told that the “ stories” in the Bible are 
anything except what he has already decided they are. If his up- 
bringing has been sufficiently severe and orthodox, he may vehe- 
mently embrace the “facts” presented in the stories as literally 
true, thereby making God appear less intelligent than the average 
seventh-grade general science student. If his background has been 
sufficiently relaxed, he may equally refuse to take the Bible 
seriously. 

Yet the scholars who do take the Bible very seriously are con- 
vinced that the meaning the Bible has for one’s life, and not 
necessarily the content, per se, is the important thing to consider 
when studying it. It is with this conviction that these pages have 
been written—that there is profound meaning for twentieth- 
century man in the earliest pages of the Bible. Customs and cul- 
tures, civil laws and ethical concepts, change with each generation, 
but man does not change. He is still a creature, created by a 
power very much outside himself, a power with which he invari- 
ably contends and to which he must inevitably answer. His re- 
sponse to that power determines the avenues his life will take. 

The stories in Genesis were chosen as the vehicle for expressing 
the Biblical understanding of man and his relationship to God 
because I believe these stories are, contentwise, the best known 
and, meaningwise, the least understood of those included in the 
Old Testament. Further, I believe very firmly that the lack of 
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depth of the average Christian’s faith is in great part traceable 
to a superficial background in Old Testament, which makes it 
easier to regard the New Testament less seriously. 

In the simple treatment of the stories here afforded, it has been 
technically impossible to secure accurate representation of the 
chronological difficulties inherent in the material, as well as defer- 
ence to the remarkable criticism available separating various 
writers, redactors, and editors. The Bible, as we have it, is a result 
of many streams of contrasting traditions fused together by many 
hands, ancient and modern, to compose the running account as it 
is finally rendered. That story which comes most readily to the 
surface for the lay reader is the one with which I have been con- 
cerned, The material given will not substitute for a knowledge 
of the Bible itself, and in many instances the reader will find it 
necessary to refer to the Scriptures in order fully to understand 
what I have been writing about. 

A knowledge of the Hebrew world view is helpful in under- 
standing the first chapter of Genesis. Men had a visually oriented 
approach to the world in which they lived. They accepted with- 
out question the appearance of things. How, for example, could 
anyone doubt that the earth was flat — just look at it! Of course, 
there were hills and mountains, but these in no way detracted 
from the obvious flatness of the earth in general. The dome of 
heaven was obviously round, a fact easily ascertained by tracing 
with one’s hand its course from horizon to horizon. This simple, 
poetic view of the physical world is stated incomparably in the 
first chapter of Genesis. 

In order to grasp the meaning of the Biblical account of the 
Creation, one must understand the “scientific framework ” 
within which it was written. Ancient man had a simple, though 
fearful, idea of the world in which he lived. Having no concep- 
tion of natural law —the mechanics of sun, rain, seasons, cause 
and effect as we know them —he was throughout his life at the 
mercy of a world at once miraculous and dreadful. He was at the 
mercy of the darkness, except for the flickering of his fire or 
torch, and the darkness he considered an enemy; an enemy that 
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allowed treacherous animals the advantage over him. 

When we realize that darkness and night were man’s enemy, 
we shall then discover that in the first five verses of the book of 
Genesis, God is given credit, not only for certain creative acts, 
but also for loving man, and manifesting that love by overcoming 
one of man’s enemies, the darkness. 

The entire structure of ancient man’s world differed vastly from 
our own. As late as New Testament times we discover that the 
world was considered to be something like a three-storied dwell- 
ing. The underworld was firmly established in the basement; the 
earth, on which man dwelt, was the ground floor; and heaven was 
one flight up. The earth was regarded as a flat platter floating on 
water. The waters also encircled the world and were kept out of 
the earth by a dome which the Hebrew writers called the firma- 
ment. It was stretched across the earth from horizon to horizon 
by the hand of God, and below it hung the stars, moon, and sun. 

Before God stretched the firmament to shut out the water, all 
was water, and God moved over the face of the waters. The wa- 
ters were separated by the loving action of his hand, and he called 
the firmament heaven. The waters under the heavens were gath- 
ered together in one place and leashed by God. They were called 
the seas. The dry land in the midst of the waters was called earth. 

The sea, to the Hebrew, was an enemy equal in rank and terror 
to the darkness. The waters were regarded with fear and suspi- 
cion, and God became man’s protector and deliverer from this 
enemy also. God delivered the Hebrews from the waters at the 
Red Sea and over the River Jofdan into the Promised Land. In 
retrospect, the creation story becomes an exodus story. God, the 
Creator, had made light to protect men from the darkness. At the 
deliverance at the Red Sea, he lighted the way for the chosen 
people with pillars of light while confounding the Egyptians 
with a cloud of darkness. God had separated the waters when he 
formed the dry land in his creation. At the crucial point in the 
Hebrew’s flight from Egypt he again formed dry land in the 
midst of water for the safety and deliverance of his people. 


There could certainly be no doubt that God had set arbitrary 
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boundaries for the seas. A walk along the edge of the water of a 
long sandy beach will verify the unceasing efforts of the sea to 
reclaim the dry land. The waves tirelessly reach out to claim it, 
and are endlessly pulled back by some “ mysterious ” force. 


Or who shut in the sea with doors, 
when it burst forth from the womb; 
when I made clouds its garment, 
and thick darkness its swaddling band, 
and prescribed bounds for it, 
and set bars and doors, 
and said, “ Thus far shall you come, and no farther, 
and here shall your proud waves be stayed.” 
(Job 38:8-11.) 


Without the invisible doors that stay the water from covering the 
land, it would surely be swallowed up. One has only to look out 
to the sea from his stand on the beach to see that the water swells 
up and indeed towers above the land, anxious to reclaim it. So the 
ancient Hebrew regarded the seas. 

It is hoped that the reader will find the material sufficiently in- 
teresting to make additional forays into the wealth of literature 
gathered together to make up the Bible as a whole, and the 
much-neglected Old Testament specifically. The Bible is con- 
cerned chiefly with one thing, and that is life —life as it is pos- 
sible to be lived in a trusting relationship to God. All of it has 
surely been intended to accomplish that which John specifically 


states near the conclusion of his Gospel: 


These are written that you may believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God, and that believing you may have life 
in his name (John 20:31). 


I 


In the,First Place, You and Me 
(Gen., chs. 2; 3) 


In the first place, the Bible tells a story about you and me. The 
Hebrew writer, endeavoring to make cértain that all men would 
understand that this is a story about themselves and their rela- 
tionship to God, has given the name “ Adam” to the main char- 
acter in the story. “ Adam” when translated means “ mankind” 
(this is from a Hebrew root that means “ red earth,” and so man 
is literally “animated dirt”). The woman, Adam’s helpmeet, is 
Eve, the counterpart of Adam. We are interested in this story for 
its depths of meaning for your life and my life, and for the lives 
of all people, everywhere, in all times. 

Adam awakened to life as a living being, having been given 
life by God — life as opposed to existence. Perhaps we should say 
that he had “existence plus,” for the Bible tells us that life is 
existence, plus a loving, trusting relationship with God, which 
includes the understanding of man as creature and God as cre- 
ator. His life began in the Garden in Eden, a paradise abounding 
with all that was necessary for his sustenance. There were trees 
pleasant to sight and good for food. All the animals were given 
to him to name, and over them he was to exercise dominion. 
Here is what life for mankind is intended to be. This picture is a 
poetic presentation of man in the right relationship to life. 

When God had looked at each part of his creation, he had de- 
clared that it was good. Further, when he looked at the whole of 
it at its completion, he said that it was very good, an evaluation 
that is not withdrawn anywhere in the Bible. Here is expressed 
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the Genesis writer’s understanding of man’s relationship with, 
and an understanding of, the mighty works of God’s hand. His 
belief clearly demonstrates that he regarded every act of creation 
as an act of love. 


Then, dreamily, peacefully, softly, the veil is pulled aside for 
one brief moment, and it is given me to know — to feel — that 
unity of life is the guarantee of peace; that man can accomplish 
nothing alone; and that the second he is no longer blended with 
the Master of all space and all time is the second when some- 
thing alien is born, when conscience is conceived, when here 
and hereafter become speculative imponderables, when confu- 
sion rears its ugly head, when escape becomes necessary, and 
when man is in mortal danger of himself.* 


Having created man, God experienced man’s loneliness and 
incompleteness, and remedied this situation with the addition of 
woman, Eve. The lasting ties of marital love were here begun, 
a relationship that in a mature life replaces the loving, though 
dependent, tie to one’s parents. Adam and Eve had each other, a 
home, all their material needs secure, and, most important of all, 
an unblemished relationship with God. The Scripture says that 
they were naked, but not ashamed. What can this mean but that 
they in no way tried to deceive God, or hide themselves from 
him or from each other, having thus far trusted the life God had 
given them as good, God’s very own verdict? 

God placed two special trees in the midst of the Garden, the 
tree of life and the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. Adam 
was told that they could eat of any of the trees in the Garden 
except the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. The fruit of 
the tree of life was not denied them, but they were warned that 
disobedience to the commandment about the other tree would 
inevitably result in their death. They were given the freedom to 
understand the life God had given them as working for their 
good, or as not working for their good. The one commandment 
from God was to accept God’s own assurance and trust that life 
as it had been given was good. Life, itself, was God’s gift to his 
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creation, the manifestation of his eternal love. They were given 
the freedom, however, to believe otherwise. 

The fruit of the tree forbidden to them looked like the fruit of 
all the other trees in the Garden — perhaps even more beautiful. 
It surely could not be that this fruit was poisonous and the eating 
of it would result in their death. Man’s capacity for choosing self, 
instead of God, a freedom given him by God, came in the form 
of a serpent and disrupted the harmony of the Garden. God vol- 
untarily imposed limitations upon himself when he gave man 
freedom of choice, for inasmuch as man has freedom to choose, 
then God has limited his own sovereignty. “ He could not give 
free will to man for instance, and not give it to him.”? When 
man. was given the freedom to choose, the consequences of his 
choices could not magically be prevented. Not only does man 
have freedom of choice; he must also assume and accept the re- 
sponsibility of his choices. 

Eve began to question whether God could be trusted, and 
reaching out her hand, she grasped the forbidden fruit, and hav- 
ing eaten of it herself, she gave it to her husband. The Scripture 
says that then their eyes were opened. Their lives were in that 
moment divided, for the fruit of this tree separated the images 
that came into their eyes into good and evil. They looked at life 
as God had given it to them, and began for themselves to distin- 
guish that which was good and that which was evil, choosing to 
call parts of their lives good, and the rest evil, according to what 
was pleasure or pain to them. 

Man’s rebellion is that he wants to play God and call the tune, 
and on that day he builds a wall between himself and God, a 
wall of distrust separating him from God and resulting in his own 
spiritual suicide. His choice has not resulted in physical death, as 
he might earlier have believed, but in the death of his unblem- 
ished and fulfilling relationship with God. The first haunting re- 
frains of the march that was to lead him from the Garden of 
Paradise had been written. 

There was no reason for Adam and Eve to try to deceive God 
about themselves, but they were now afraid to appear before God 
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as they had become. The Scripture says that their eyes were 
opened and they knew themselves to be naked. In their attempt to 
hide the truth about who they were and to bring to God a pic- 
ture of themselves clothed in some merit or achievement of their 
own that would alter their true identity, they covered themselves 
with fig-leaf clothing. Having decided to distrust God, they were 
afraid to be the persons they had become; so they tried to become 
someone else. Man has, throughout the ages, tried to appear to 
himself, his fellow man, and God as someone other than who he 
is basically. Man has taken those few simple fig leaves and woven 
them into an intricate pattern of camouflage that includes every- 
thing from bitter cynicism to active, respectable church member- 
ship in order to escape the exposure of himself as he really is. 

Adam and Eve, having tried to live life on their own terms, 
now had the opportunity to decide whether they would confess 
their guilt or pretend it was not true. The fig leaves are the mate- 
rials comprising their pretense; prepatterning man’s usual behav- 
ior and choice when confronted with guilt, they chose to deny it, 
covering their denial with a smoke screen of subterfuge. They 
told God that the reason they were hiding from him was because 
they were naked and therefore afraid. 

They had been given no reason to fear God, as far as the love 
that he had extended to them — it was firm and unyielding, con- 
stant, unconditional, and just. God has shown himself only as 
completely trustworthy, but man has refused steadfastly to trust 
him, desiring instead to trust himself and his own inventions. 
Man’s distrust is that which “eventually resulted in God’s final 
dramatic emphasis of his regard and relationship to man, and in 
man’s final dramatic re-enactment of his distrust, which drove the 
nails into the hands and feet of God’s love on the cross. 

There is next recorded by the Genesis writer one of the most 
clear-cut cases of buck-passing in literature. When asked by God 
whether they had eaten of the fruit of the tree, man said, “'The 
woman whom thou gavest to be with me, she gave me fruit of 
the tree, and I ate” (Gen. 3:12). Unable to accept the responsibil- 
ity of the choices he makes, man can always find an excuse: “I 
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had an unhappy childhood,” “ My parents rejected me,” “ My fa- 
ther was cruel and domineering,” “I was led astray by bad com- 
panions,” “T was afraid not to go along with the crowd for fear 
they would think I was ‘chicken,’” “I’m just weak,” “I’m no 
good,” “ Life ganged up on me,” “ If I had just been able to finish 
school — ,” “ There just isn’t enough money,” “ Life is too much 
for me,” “ Life just isn’t enough for me.” 

Having shut himself off from God, man now reaps the tragic 
consequences of his choice and is deprived of the relationship with 
God which means true life. The ability to label “good” and 
“evil” does not constitute life; knowing the true God constitutes 
the only real life. Man’s loss of the Garden drives a wedge be- 
tween himself and the rest of creation that makes his life a curse 
to himself and his fellow man. All things seem now too hard or 
too much for him: children are born in pain, and yet sexual rela- 
tions are a necessary part of man’s experience; the very wresting 
of sustenance from the earth seems a burden and an unending 
battle against thorns, thistles, and pests. Life seems an endless 
round of pain and trouble when man refuses the assurance God 
has always sent, the assurance of an unending love and concern. 
This love walks the long distance up the hill to Golgotha, and yet 
is resurrected to life eternally in men’s hearts when it is received 
and accepted as the foundation of existence. Many, many pages 
later in the Biblical drama of man’s relationship to God, we read, 
in John 17:3, “ And this is eternal life, that they know thee the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” 

Man wakes up east of Eden, shut out of the Garden. The fruit 
of the tree of life is guarded by cherubim and a gleaming sword 
set at the gate of the Garden. Having eaten the fruit of the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil, he is denied the fruit of the 
tree of life. Man cannot continue to place arbitrary values on the 
life God has given him, calling part of it good and part of it bad, 
and live. Life is God’s greatest gift. The tree of life remains eter- 
nally blossoming with the fruit placed there by God’s love. We 
- celebrate each year the receipt of that gift from God when we 
mark the Christmas season, but we are unwilling to give up eat- 
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ing of the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, 
and the fruit of the tree of life remains forever out of our reach. 
The choice remains ours, inherent in the gift of our freedom. 

No act of distrust or rejection on our part is incapable of being 
covered by the love of God, which reaches out and covers every 
blemish in ourselves, eternally offering man the gift of the fruit 
of the tree of life. It is as if mankind is his beloved and God is a 
permanently infatuated lover, blinded by his love to all of man- 
kind’s faults. Mankind, so infatuated with himself, is unable to 
accept God’s love and devotion. God yearns after his beloved, ex- 
pressing his love constantly, a love that alone is capable of ful- 
filling life completely for mankind. Man, by rejecting and ignor- 
ing God’s love, cuts himself off from fulfillment and therefore 
from whole life. 

God’s suffering for his lost love is the cross that has been en- 
graved on his heart from the beginning. Man’s rejection of God’s 
love is also seen in the cross, for it is man’s negative response to 
that love which erects the cross. The choice to distrust God and 
the life he alone gives, which is extended to man forever new in 
each moment, results in man’s own self-chosen incompleteness 
and death. The choice to trust God and the life he alone gives, 
which is likewise extended in each moment, offers to man the 
opportunity in each new moment of his life to be born again into 
fulfillment. 

Man’s unceasing endeavor to shape the pattern of his life ac- 
cording to his own desires ends in inevitable failure, and the 
shadow of the cross forever falls across the path of his life, un- 
heeded in his daily encounters, each of which offers him anew 
the privilege of the creation-old choice to live his life in daily ac- 
ceptance as the gift of a loving God. God made no mistakes in 
his creation, though such a possibility would offer man escape 
from the responsibility of his choices. The creation waits in 
breathless anticipation and expectancy of the promised relation- 
ship to mankind when mankind chooses God’s verdict about the 
creation and not his own. 

“Remembering ” the Garden kept Adam and Eve living in an 
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unrecallable past of the glory they had missed, just as an antici- 
pation of a future betterment had lured them to take the forbid- 
den fruit. So man is forever on the outside of life looking in. He 
is an empty spectator on the periphery of the vital possibility of 
an abundant, fulfilling relationship with the giver of real life. It 
is this relationship alone which makes the past an accepted part 
of the present reality, graced by God’s love and forgiveness, and 
the future that which comes to us from the hand of a loving God. 
God always comes to man with life and the gift of himself, which 
can bring to man’s life the weight of glory. This possibility is al- 
ways an open. door to the man who has met the Christ, who has 
indeed set before us “an open door, which no one is able to shut ” 
(Rey. 3:8). Man — unredeemed man — continues, however, to re- 
member the past or wait for the future, turning away from the 
only place in which he is able to live—the present. 

When man’s present is dead, he begins to assume thoughtlessly 
that sometime in the great by-and-by he will spring full-blown 
from the grave, and all that is being denied to him now in the way 
of the life he desires will then be bountifully granted. Man’s dis- 
trust of God (the Bible calls this “ sin”) becomes the chains of 
bondage, a bondage that has released the floodgate of death, cre- 
ating a river of separation between man and God —a river that 
man cannot cross. The way in which God acts is known: God 
acts exoduswise. It is he who delivers through the water, the wa- 
ter of creation, the water of the Red Sea, the water of the River 
Jordan into the Promised Land, the water of our own death. It 
is Christ who has made the final deliverance across this great sea 
of death which is the result of our sin. We must die to our death 
in sin, or, as the apostle Paul says, we must die to the old man 
that we may rise to new life in Christ. Baptism symbolizes this 
dying and being reborn. We are delivered through the water of 
our baptism to new life. Because God is the one who delivers 
from the waters, the use of water for baptism is supremely fitting. 

We become people who have come through the sea of death 
and have risen to new life, authentic life, now, today. Once we 
are alive, the future is open to us; and we who have been 
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changed from death to life have not been called by God to suc- 
cess in earthly utopias — future Edens. We labor not for a future 
hope, but for life today. 

The “ good news” (gospel) was part of the understanding in- 
herent in the Garden of Eden —the good news of God’s uncon- 
ditional love, unconditioned by any merit in man, but given 
freely from the foundation of the world that man might have 
life. Every facet of God’s relationship to man shows him to be 
full of loving concern for his creation; it is he who sets our feet 
upon a rock, making our steps secure; he who has given us a 
light to put out the darkness; he who has fenced the deep and 
stormy seas and given our feet dry land on which to stand. He 
can be compared to no other, for his loving concern has reached 
out across time and his loving hand has reached for our own. O 
Lord of hosts, blessed is the man who trusts in thee, who has 
shown thyself to be trustworthy. 


My flesh and my heart may fail, 
but God is the strength of my heart and my portion for ever. 
(P5.°73:265) 


Il 


The Shepherd and the Rerince 
(Gen., ch. 4) 


Now Adam knew Eve his wife, and she conceived and bore 
Cain, saying, “I have gotten a man with the help of the Lord.” 
And again, she bore his brother Abel. Now Abel was a keeper 
of sheep, and Cain a tiller of the ground. — Gen. 4:1-2. 


The consummation of the marriage of Adam and Eve pro- 
duced two entirely different kinds of men — Cain, a tiller of the 
soil, and Abel, a keeper of sheep. They were different in aspira- 
tions, temperament, and disposition, the kind of brothers about 
whom one would say, “It’s hard to believe they belong in the 
same family.” Cain must have taken much pride in his agricul- 
tural efforts, since the Scripture indicates his jealous regard for 
that which he produced. Abel was a contented shepherd, at peace 
with God and himself. 


In the course of time Cain brought to the Lord an offering of 
the fruit of the ground, and Abel brought of the firstlings of 
his flock and their fat portions. And the Lord had regard for 
Abel and his offering, but for Cain and his offering he had no 
regard. So Cain was very angry, and his countenance fell. The 
Lord said to Cain, “ Why are you angry, and why has your 
countenance fallen? If you do well, will you not be accepted? 
And if you do not do well, sin is couching at the door; its desire 
is for you, but you must master it.” (Gen. 4:3-7.) 


The Bible does not state why Abel and his offering were ac- 
ceptable to God, nor why God had no regard for Cain and his 
23 
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offering. If, however, we bring our knowledge of the entire Bi- 
ble to this passage, we find it luminous with meaning. The Scrip- 
ture states specifically that it is for Abel and his offering that God 
has regard, just as he has no regard for Cain and his offering. It 
is the man, not the offering, at which we must look. The favor 
that Abel found was not based on the sweet savor of his offering, 
although we do find here the reflection of a later time in which 
the Israelites, who were keepers of sheep, believed themselves su- 
perior to the Canaanites, who tilled the soil. The source of Abel’s 
favor is not that he brought the right kind of offering. God’s re- 
gard, if we understand Gen., chs. 1 to 3, rightly, rested not on 
anything Abel did or did not do, nor on any lack of work or 
merit in Cain. Our saving relationship with God is never a re- 
ward of our progress in making something of ourselves, whether 
in moral self-control, or in our fight against special faults, or in 
our relationships to men and to society. Moral progress and indus- 
try, patience and harmony, may be the fruits of salvation from 
God, but they are not the condition. Nor can any knowledge of 
God, Christ, or the Bible accomplish our redemption. For God 
has said very simply to man, in the deliverance across the Red 
Sea, across the Jordan, and across the cross-death-resurrection, “O 
Man, can you not simply look at my purpose for you and know 
that that purpose is your fulfillment, which means simply that I 
love you and accept you no matter where you are, what you are, 
when you are, or who you are, in such a way that you cannot help 
belonging to me in complete union if you but see? ” 

God is he to whom we have always belonged, and any separa- 
tion from that belongingness is a removal of a part of ourselves 
so that we are not whole. Atonement means very simply at-one- 
ment with God, and to be at one with God means to accept that 
gift which we already have — his saving grace. This does not 
mean that we can open our hand and then, closing it, retain the 
gift; no, we must open our hand and receive, and leave our hand 
open for God continually to put the gift of love and life in it. For 
God’s gift of redemption (salvation) and life comes to us just as 
does the sunshine, continuously and equally to all, the so-called 
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just and unjust —a bitter fact to be accepted by all of us who have 
been nurtured on a doctrine of “ Be good and be saved,” a kind of 
“do it yourself” salvation. We cannot anticipate or hoard God’s 
gift, but must accept it, if we are to accept it, as it is sent to us; 
and it is always sent — for there has always been salvation (union 
with God in life) for mankind. This has always been God’s pur- 
pose; the gift is there before we discover it for our own lives and 
accept it, and the gift will be there waiting if we reject it. 

The story of Cain and Abel is given to us in the Bible as a basic 
example of two ways of understanding life in relation to the 
world and to God. Abel did not see life in terms of competition, 
and he did not regard God’s favor as a merit badge to be earned. 
He is typical of the humble who hope in God. Abel understood 
his very life as a moment-by-moment gift from God, to be lived 
with joy and trust. He was not possessed with an overwhelming 
pride that demanded a daily list of accomplishments with which 
to nourish itself and protect itself. Abel knew God as his Heav- 
enly Father, the giver of every good and perfect gift. So Abel was 
freed from self to live. For him, life was a gift from God and a 
common venture with God, every moment of it. 


Unless the Lord builds the house, 
those who build it labor in vain. 
Unless the Lord watches over the city, 

the watchman stays awake in vain. 
It is in vain that you rise up early, 
to go late to rest, 
eating the bread of anxious toil; 
for he gives to his beloved in sleep. 
(Ps. 127:1-2.) 


Not so Cain. Cain’s energy and devotion were poured into his 
first crop. A sense of power and achievement became his through 
his close association with the fertility of the good earth, the sun, 
and the rain. He had taken a bare field, leveled it, plowed it with 
his primitive implements, sowed it, and tended it. Now as he 
looked out across it, the grain gleamed a crisp gold in the brilliant 
sunlight. This was his first crop on his own, separate from his 
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father, Adam. In the full round of the blessed seasons, the crop 
was ready for the harvest. Now Cain would show them who was 
the better brother. Out of the earth he had wrested this lovely 
golden harvest. He had a sense of shaping his own life and des- 
tiny. His tired muscles reminded him of the job he had done dili- 
gently and well, and his sunburned hand scooped up a handful of 
rich, brown, crumbly earth, letting it trickle through his loving 
fingers. 

Cain is an example of all those who understand life as work and 
competition for God’s favor. He never admitted that God loved 
him and accepted him just as he was. The favor of God was, for 
Cain, a favor to be earned. No wonder “his countenance fell” 
when he and his offering found no regard with God — the offer- 
ing into which he had poured his very life. He is the kind of man 
Martin Luther speaks of as “the work-righteous ”: 

The work-righteous come with their [own] good works. 
They (the work-righteous) strive after good works and regard 
them as the foundation of their righteousness, the refuge of 
their conscience, and the solace of their soul, although Christ 
alone exists (as the foundation) before all good works. Has 
there ever been so foolish a builder who first tried to lay a 
foundation (where one already existed)? Does he not use the 
foundation which is already laid in the ground? Without our 
efforts, Christ offers himself to us as our righteousness, in order 
that we may always build upon this (foundation) our good 
works.® 


Cain’s inner feelings and thoughts are seen in his relationship 
to his brother which finally culminated in murder. His world was 
powered and run by his desire to be regarded as better than Abel. 
He lived for vindication. Cain rejected the truth, which he met in 
the Christ. But, you say, Cain was before Christ. Not according 
to Paul: 


For they drank from the supernatural Rock which followed 
them [through the wilderness], and the Rock was Christ (I Cor. 
10:4); 


and not according to John: 
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In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. He was in the beginning with 
God; all things were made through him, and without him was 
not anything made that was made. In him was life, and the life 
was the light of men (John 1:14). 


Where was Christswhen Cain was tending his fields? Who was 
Christ that Cain might know him and therefore know himself? 
Christ is that one who comes to us and reveals to us who we are 
— if we lie and deceive, it is the Christ who stamps “ liar” on our 
character — and all the subterfuge, rationalization, and defense 
we can muster will not hide from our inner selves the knowledge 
that we are liars. When I quarrel and say harsh words to my 
neighbor, it is the Christ who is a burhing brand in my con- 
sciousness revealing that I am wrong, that I am not acting in love 
and charity — and no amount of self-justification can wipe away 
my lovelessness. It is Christ in my neighbor, confronting me, 
placing limitations upon my life, waiting my response. My neigh- 
bor is God’s gift to me, setting the limit of the expansion of my 
ego, just as Abel was God’s gift to Cain. When we reject the 
claim of others for love and are caught up in a life of lovelessness, 
jealousy, competition, and hate, we have rejected God’s gift. 

Cain believed that Abel had crowded him out of first place in 
God’s love, because Cain could not really believe himself accepta- 
ble to God. For Cain there seemed only two ways to understand 
himself: either he was a proud superman, wresting admiration 
from the universe, or else he was a guilty, despicable creature, not 
deserving of love. Because he feared he was the latter, he deter- 
mined to be the former. But Abel was always there in the way — 
humble, unassuming Abel, whom no one would mistake for su- 
perman, but who had in his heart the peace of God that Cain so 
fervently desired. So Cain’s whole life was a mad pursuit of one 
purpose: to outdo Abel, to make it evident that only Cain de- 
served God’s favor. 

Thus Cain brought his offering as an offering from a hard- 
working, skilled farmer, a mastermind who could subdue the 
earth and make it again the lost paradise, while in his uncon- 
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scious mind he thought himself to be a second-rate creature, un- 
worthy of God’s blessing and not likely to get it because it was 
already Abel’s portion. Thus Cain believed himself already re- 
jected before he brought his offering. He refused the gift God 
had offered him in Abel, a gift saying that the way of life, the 
way of trust in God, is to love your neighbor as yourself. Abel 
was God’s Christ to Cain so that Cain might know himself as 
one who hated and for whom the way to real life was repentance 
and trust. Christ was there with Cain, offering him care, unful- 
filled longings, and needs that he might come to know himself as 
one dependent upon God. It is Christ who humbles, awakening 
one to the realization that life is not something that can be con- 
trolled, but a gift received only upon the acknowledgment of 
eternal dependence upon God. When trust is put any place other 
than in God, God, who will tolerate no idols, makes valueless a 
false security. Cain was really making an offering to himself, and 
his unconscious mind knew that such an offering presented to 
God is unacceptable. In his frustration, he murdered his peaceful 
brother, Abel — just as two thousand years later Christ incarnate, 
who frustrated the Pharisees’ illusion of self-righteousness, was 
crucified by them. 

Abel was God’s claim on Cain. God’s claim on us is our neigh- 
bor, and God’s acceptance of us is experienced in life by our ac- 
ceptance of his love. We cannot lay a claim on it, we cannot pos- 
sess it, in the present or in the future —it is not mortgageable 
— we can accept or reject it only at the moment. Our rejection of 
it does not stop its steady flow. His love and acceptance have al- 
ways been offered to men. There has always been a cross in the 
heart of God — the Christ incarnate is its historical emphasis. For 
the Christ on the cross tells very simply how far God ts willing to 
go, and how nothing we can do can earn God’s love, which is 
eternal and unconditioned. His love does not come to our lives 
only once, but as we can only live moment by moment, we can 
only receive his love in the same manner. We cannot anticipate 
life or death tomorrow; we only know who it is that comes to us 
with tomorrow —it was God who brought all our yesterdays, 
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and it will be God who comes, bringing our tomorrows. 

There was no gladness in Cain, he who had usurped some of 
God’s glory for his very own. Cain, angry at his feeling of rejec- 
tion by God, is asked why he should be angry; he has only to live 
his life from day to day, doing the best he is able with the poten- 
tial within himself. “‘ And if you do not do well, sin is couching 
at the door; its desire is for you. . . .” (Gen. 4:7.) Thus, his par- 
alyzing the creative powers within himself with bitterness, anger, 
jealousy, will, according to the Scriptures, only make him a slave 
to sin; that is, these things will divide him, disabling his trust of 
God and his fellow man. Cain’s separation from God is evidenced 
by his separation from his brother —a separation so great that 
Cain strove to erase the experience of it by slaying Abel. Cain’s 
bitter life parallels man’s eternal experience —a life separated 
from fulfillment and creative fruitfulness. Work was an anath- 
ema for Cain throughout the rest of his life; fellow men were 
alien, suspect, and unfriendly. For him there was no home, no 
resting place, no peace; nor is there peace for any man who finds 
himself separated by his own distrust from God and his neighbor. 
He may wander the earth, he may search new and exotic philos- 
ophies, religions, and sciences for a meaning to inject into his life, 
but none will yield fulfillment until his basic relationship with 
God, his Creator, is restored. Nothing man can do, think, specu- 
late, or invent, can change the fact that man is a creature —a part 
of a creation that is not without purpose. 

Cain went away from the presence of the Lord and dwelt in an- 
other place. There is no Scriptural evidence that his self-imposed 
alienation from God was ever undone. This was Cain’s choice, 
freely made. The same possibilities for life were given to him as 
were given to Abel, and as are given to all men. The same possi- 
bilities for knowing himself as he really was were offered to him 
throughout his lifetime. God coming to Cain with decision waited 
for Cain’s decision. 

“ Alas! If this be true — 
If this be true, who SHALL I be NOW? 
O Thou, if Thou be, 
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Thou who holds for us the future 
Thou who waits for my decision 
Who would Thou have me to be? ” 


(Then, patient reader, I would have you believe that a voice, 
bubbling up out of the distant past, came thundering into the 
present.) 


“T” said the voice, “WHO AM WHO I AM 
Would have you to be who you are.” 


“ Have me to be who I am?! 

Who am I then? ” 
“One who has not dared to believe in Me 
One who has dared not to believe in Me 
One who has exchanged the Truth for a lie 


“One for whom being comfortable 

is of more value than being truthful 
A comforting lie is more eagerly sought 
than a disquieting truth. 


“One for whom being honorable 

is of more value than being truthful 
A flattering lie is more eagerly sought 
than a humiliating truth. 


“One for whom being acceptable 

is of more value than being truthful 
When it is comforting flattering lies they want, 
and it is disquieting humiliating truth that they need, 
you delight them with well-chosen lies. 


“One for whom the truth is but a club 

with which to defend your own lies. 
When another man’s speech strikes close to the truth about you, 
You strike back with truth about him.” 


“Ts this true? 
Am I this? 
And Thou would have me to be whom I am?!” 
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“ Listen, I will tell you a marvel: 
The moment you decide to be who you are, 
You become who you really are not. 
When a liar says aloud that he is a liar, 
he has become something else than a liar.” 


“ And this is all Thou would have me to be; 
The man that I already am? 
Would Thou not have me to make of myself 
something better to present unto Thee? ” 
“ Something better? 
Something better than that which I made you to be? ” 


“You made me to be a liar? ” 


“Because you lied, I made you a liar; 
And if you continue to lie about being a liar, 
I will continue to make you a liar.” 


* Because I lied you made me to be a liar? ” 


“The man who lies, I deliver up to liarhood 
in order that he might be brought 
to recognize that he lied.” 


“But would you not have me to tell the truth? 
If it is true that I am a liar, ; 
Should I not make of myself something better? ” 


“Only the man who acknowledges his lies tells the truth. 
It is impossible for a man to make of himself something better. 
It is only possible for a man to deceive himself 

into believing that he has made of himself something better.” 


“Impossible for a man to make of himself something better?! 
Then it must be you who has made it impossible — 
Why have you made it impossible 

for a man to make of himself something better? ” 


“From the beginning I decided to be Sovereign 
over that which I created. 
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I have not changed my mind. 
Shall my creature boast to me 
that he has made of himself something better? 


“Just be who you are: 
Confess that you are a liar. 
Then all who have eyes to see will behold 
that | MYSELF have made of you something better. 
No, not better, as men know better, 
I will have made you perfect, 
For the man who confesses that he is a liar 
is a perfect teller of truth.” 


“Thou would have me to be who I am! 
Can I dare to believe that the one who I am 
is the one Thou would have me to be? a 


God waits to decide what the future will be 
until you decide 

until you decide who you will be 

NOW.* 


Grace comes when we face up to the truth that we will never 
win the battle, that our weakness, indifference, and selfishness 
are an integral, tenacious part of us. But sometimes a light arises 
and shines in the Christian’s heart, saying, “ Be of good cheer, | 
have overcome the world” (John 16:33). Be of good cheer; you 
are accepted, accepted by Him who is the Power beyond all pow 
ers. And then the Christian cries out in reply, “ Then what shal 
I do?” The answer comes: “Do? Don’t do anything. Simph 
rejoice that your name is written in the Book of Life, and go 
love your neighbor as yourself.” 


Ill 


Then Came the Rain 
* — (Gen., chs. 6 to 9) 


Certainly’the Bible, as a historical epic, does not suffer from 
the myopia and astigmatism that so clearly affect other historical 
writings, both ancient and modern. Its perspective is unbiased 
and possesses an almost contemporary interest in the psychologi- 
cal make-up of its characters. None of the heroes of the Bible is 
an idealized image; their weaknesses and strengths are portrayed 
in candid terms, so that they appear as living men. The story 
about Noah and his times tells of the wickedness of the people — 
a corruption that resulted in their obliteration. The story of the 
Flood has its counterpart in legends of a universal flood found in 
the tradition of nearly every part of the world, some of which are 
obviously borrowed from neighbors, and some obviously pre- 
served from oral accounts of an actual happening in the history of 
the people. 

The people who were the victims of the Biblical Flood are de- 
scribed as being corrupt because of the evil imagination of the 
heart of the entire people. God, seeing their corruption, is said, in 
the Hebrew poetic language, to regret the entire creation. He de- 
cided to do away with it. Noah and his family were the one small 
remnant present that did not join in the universal pattern of wick- 
edness. Noah is called a “righteous man.” There is set forth, in 
Gen. 6:11-12, an unrelieved picture of violence and corruption. 


Now the earth was corrupt in God’s sight, and the earth was 
filled with violence. And God saw the earth, and behold, it was 
corrupt; for all flesh had corrupted their way upon the earth. 
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Each age has its repetition in history. The stone, bronze, and 
iron ages, the machine age, the atomic age, come and go, but men 
and their relationships to God and one another go on and on for- 
ever. Whatever the evil imagination of the people in the Flood 
story produced, it was probably not much different from that 
which more modern man has managed to stage. Our present lack 
of concern and personal responsibility for the oppressed and for- 
gotten peoples of the world must present an equally corrupt view 
to God. 

There was an age, not so long ago, about which this story in 
the Bible could almost have been speaking. Sex and drink were 
the drugs of forgetfulness of the twenties for a generation that 
wanted to forget the toppling of its idols, the disintegration of all 
it had believed in. The marble pseudo palaces, the silks and satins 
and sunken bathtubs, the Scotch and rye and bathtub gin, and 
the advent of that monument dedicated to American success — 
the private swimming pool —all these things were the mad, fan- 
tastic tapestry of a corrupt society, thumbing its nose at God. It 
is no wonder that God determined to put an end to such a world, 
in the time of both Noah and the roaring twenties. 

Noah’s neighbors did not foresee imminent disaster any more 
than did the pleasure-seeking society of the twenties. The New 
Testament records Jesus as saying, “In those days before the 
flood they were eating and drinking, marrying and giving in mar- 
riage, ... until the flood came and swept them all away” 
(Matt. 24:38-39). Amos issued a warning to such a people as these 
in his time when he said, “ Woe to those who are at ease in 
Zion” (Amos 6:1). But while man lived his merry life, oblivious 
to impending doom, it must have been clear to the discerning eye 
of a righteous man that the end was surely coming. When Noah 
received the command to build the Ark, he did not hesitate, but 
did all that God commanded him. 

Though Noah was convinced of the necessity for the Ark, it 
surely must have been difficult actually to construct it under a 
cloudless sky, with his entire community watching. Can you im- 
agine the skeptical, contemptuous laughter that must have 
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reached Noah’s ears when he began to build a large boat miles 
away from a river? Think what the neighbors were saying to his 
wife. He was surely regarded as the village idiot. It was not 
enough that he built the boat; he then proceeded to fill it with 
animals. The very noise of the congregated menagerie he collected 
was grating on theears. Noah was indeed a nonconformist, living 
in a society that otherwise formed an unrelieved pattern. 

Not only Noah, but virtually every person whose history or 
writings are immortalized in the Bible, is in open rebellion 
against the society in which he lives. The Bible is a collection of 
the biographies of a group of radical nonconformists, from Noah 
to Paul. Why is it that the men who “ walked with God” (Gen. 
6:9) stand against the mold of their cultures? Only one answer 
makes much sense of their attitudes and actions, and that is their 
conviction of truth. In every case, these men dared to stand for 
what they knew to be the truth. 

Noah stood for the truth that an entire civilization may have 
to be destroyed, a whole culture disintegrated, leaving only a rem- 
nant to begin again. Noah endured the scorn and contempt of his 
neighbors because he trusted God. The boat he built became the 
ship of salvation, used by God as the instrument of deliverance 
(from the waters) for the faithful remnant. The Ark symbolizes 
a life built to God’s blueprint and specifications in contrast to the 
demands of society that it be built on social acceptance. Noah’s 
perverse faith was a prophetic judgment on a world that was sure 
it knew how to build a successful life out of the materials at 
hand. 

God speaks his truth to all men in all times, but there are unly 
a few who will hear. This is the first story in the Bible of God’s 
choosing a remnant with which to work —a forerunner of that 
which was to occur again and again in the Biblical history. Men 
are, in all ages, called by God to build arks in the world, but they 
are too enmeshed in conformity to urban sophisticated society to 
go against the crowd. Men, instead, become co-workers with so- 
ciety and make every effort to join it and conform to it. 

There is no end to what a man will join in order to feel that he 
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is at one with society. We Americans are surely the best “join- 
ers” in the world. We affiliate and matriculate in every organ- 
ization that comes our way. We begin with pre-Cubs and pre- 
Brownies (are there not yet nursery-age Scouting groups’); and 
thence to Scouts, Campfire Girls, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., and their 
more exclusive branches, the Hi-Y and Tri-Hi-Y; Rainbow Girls, 
Demolay, school language clubs; and so on into adulthood and 
B.P.O.E., Kiwanis, Rotary, Masons, Eastern Star, dance clubs, 
dinner clubs, bridge clubs, garden clubs, book review clubs, arts 
and crafts clubs, industrial clubs, country clubs, etc., ad infinitum. 
This list completely ignores those older fraternal orders, fraterni- 
ties, sororities, and churches. Our teen-agers engage in a veritable 
orgy of belonging and conformity, followed or led (it is difficult 
to determine which) by their zany elders. 

Noah was a refreshing contrast to the society in which he lived, 
and it was he and his family who were delivered by God from 
the dreadful destruction that overtook his world. Noah and his 
family went into the Ark, which already housed the paired ani- 
mals, and they were sealed safely in against the storm that raged 
without. The Scripture gives a graphic description of the victory 
of the waters over the earth. The windows of the heavens were 
opened, allowing water to enter from above. Water came from 
above, and the fountains of the deep, which kept the oceans sup- 
plied with water from beneath, added their water to the rains. It 
was as if the oceans were plugged at the bottom to keep additional 
water from entering, and God unplugged them, very much as 
you would pull the stopper from a bathtub, only instead of the 
water’s running out, it ran in, until only the life sealed in the Ark 
remained. The catastrophe was so great that the world nearly re- 
turned to precreation chaos. 

The society that had made a mockery of God was wiped out 
as a result of its own wickedness. The story of the Flood is, of 
course, neatly complete in its poetic perfection, and men became 
fatal victims of the inundation. The Flood story reads like a bro- 
ken record of history if one compares the death and destruction 
of other societies in other ways, no less of their own making. The 
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world-ending Flood was a result of man’s choice to live his life 
independent of the God who had created him, ignoring the lim- 
itations set upon him by the necessity of loving his fellow man. 
Self-concern was the creed of the day; one’s own personal happi- 
ness and desires were the idols of universal worship. Such a soci- 
ety was obliterated,’ The depression of the thirties was equally 
obliterative in its destruction of a society without consideration 
and wasteful of human dignity. As the waters of the Flood 
brought the world of Noah to a crashing end, so the mad struc- 
ture of the twenties suffered from an equally devastating crash in 
1929. 

John Steinbeck, in The Grapes of Wrath, sickeningly portrays 
the flood of the depression in a torrent of words that stand as an 
indictment against man’s inhumanity to man and that very nearly 
encompassed the entire world. It was an indictment of a society 
that, because it had cared not for people, God, or morals, was 
forced to live in the stench of its own corruption, reaping the 
collapse of its economic structure. The land that the people had 
worked was given into the hands of the banks; in a country 
where there was plenty, people died of starvation. 


Burn coffee for fuel in the ships. Burn corn to keep warm, it 
makes a hot fire. Dump potatoes in the river and place guards 
along the banks to keep the hungry people from fishing them 
out. Slaughter the pigs and bury them, and let the putrescence 
drop down into the earth. 

There is a crime here that goes beyond denunciation. There 
is a sorrow here that weeping cannot symbolize. There is a 
failure here that topples all our success. The fertile earth, the 
straight tree rows, the sturdy trunks, and the ripe fruit. And 
children dying of pellagra must die because a profit cannot be 
taken from an orange. And coroners must fill in the certificates 
— died of malnutrition — because the food must rot, must be 
forced to rot. 

The people come with nets to fish for potatoes in the river, 
and the guards hold them back; they come in rattling cars to 
get the dumped oranges, but the kerosene is sprayed. And they 
stand still and watch the potatoes float by, listen to the scream- 
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ing pigs being killed in a ditch and covered with quicklime, 
watch the mountains of oranges slop down to a putrefying ooze; 
and in the eyes of the people there is the failure; and in the eyes 
of the hungry there is a growing wrath. In the souls of the peo- 
ple the grapes of wrath are filling and growing heavy, growing 
heavy for the vintage.° 


Then the hot winds of one of the most devastating droughts this 
country has ever known blew across the farms, carrying men’s 
hope with it. The land itself turned against the people. A quarter 
of a million people lost their homes and were set adrift on a 
world covered with the waves and ripples of dust that completely 
buried much of the farm lands. A whole way of life, the only 
world the American people had ever known, was gone. 

After the Biblical Flood had reached its peak, God remem- 
bered Noah and the fountains of the deep were stopped and the 
windows of the heavens were closed. The advent of a wind 
caused the waters to subside. God always remembers, is always 
concerned with his creation, which was not created once for all 
time and left to run forgotten and unheeded. God continues to 
create in love —“ God in whose hand is your breath, and whose 
are all your ways” (Dan. 5:23). God is so concerned with our 
lives and our living that our past and ourselves are remembered 
by him in perfect detail. Nothing we are, or have been, is forgot- 
ten by him. He accepts our past and claims our present for his 
own if we let him. 

At the subsiding of the waters, the Ark came to rest, we are 
told, on Mt. Ararat. Noah and all those on the Ark were finally 
able to leave it and begin once again to live on the land. Noah 
praised God for their deliverance, and God established his cove- 
nant with Noah. While God’s power is evidenced by the storm 
and destruction, it is equally manifested by the orderly processes 
of nature. God promised that while the earth remains, “ seedtime 
and harvest, cold and heat, summer and winter, day and night, 
shall not cease” (Gen. 8:22). Men have a tendency to take God 
for granted when things proceed in a peaceful, orderly fashion, 
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and turn to God in fear and petition only when catastrophe 
strikes. 

Noah and his family were commanded to go forth, be fruitful 
and multiply, to bring forth abundantly on the earth and multiply 
in it. In return, God covenanted himself with mankind, promis- 
ing never to cut off all flesh by a flood. Man’s wickedness and sin 
had not destroyed the basic goodness of God’s creation. Man’s re- 
jection of God’s love can cloud that image, but the image remains 
a potential of man’s existence, having been given by God and not 
rescinded. The rainbow was established as the seal of the cove- 
nant. The word used in the covenant pact to signify “bow” in 
the clouds is the same word that the Hebrews always used to de- 
note a weapon. An ancient Hebrew idea said that lightning was 
God’s arrows shot from his bow. Here God’s bow is to be a sym- 
bol of peace, and not a weapon to be used against men. 

The household of Noah engaged in cultivation of the land, 
building again a society at once responsible to God and subject to 
all the abominations that go hand and hand with culture. The 
Old Testament records again and again Israel’s struggle for her 
very existence when her nomadic culture came to grips with the 
agricultural society, corrupt and licentious, already established in 
Canaan. Men were called, as always, to be a nonconformist rem- 
nant, a people chosen by God to live a life apart, in trusting rela- 
tionship to him. Their separate life was to be a judgment on all 
those around them, as well as a living invitation to all who would, 
to become a part of a society bound in a living, life-giving rela- 
tionship to God. Thus, as Noah, in his society, was called to be 
the church working in the world, so Israel was called to be the 
church in hers. 


IV 


“Every Day in Every Way” 
(Gen. 11:1-9) 


And they said to one another, “Come, let us make bricks, 
and burn them thoroughly.” And they had brick for stone, and 
bitumen for mortar. Then they said, “Come, let us build our- 

. selves a city, and a tower with its top in the heavens, and let us 
make a name for ourselves, lest we be scattered abroad upon the 
face of the whole earth.” — Gen. 11:34. 


Thus begins the Biblical account of the chronic, arrogant as- 
sumption afflicting man —that with his own hands he can aspire 
and reach heaven. History records a monotonous repetition of the 
building of the Tower of Babel. No century, indeed, no moment, 
has passed but people somewhere, everywhere, have proudly 
molded bricks to build a structure that would make a name for 
themselves. Building the Tower of Babel is not merely the build- 
ing of a structure, and this story is not merely a naive account of 
the birth of the variety of tongues men speak. It is a parable 
about man’s eternal search for glory, and a childish faith in his 
own possibility to be free from sinful mistakes. Such engineering 
feats attempted for the sake of gaining fame and fortune have 
been thinly disguised under every conceivable rationalization, 
from culture to world-wide peace to world-wide religion. 

Biblical man’s naive and optimistic assumption that he can 
build a tower to reach the heavens is painfully reminiscent of a 
recent time in the history of men. It echoes the pervading philos- 
ophy of that era referred to in misty-eyed nostalgia by those old 
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enough to remember its experiences firsthand as the “Golden 
Age,” more succinctly identified by history books as the “ Vic- 
torian Age.” The unbridled optimism that marked the Victorian 
Age was a child of humanism and emanated from the literature 
and sermons of the American pulpits. And men were saying, as 
of old: “ Come, letvus make bricks. . . . Let us build ourselves a 
city, and a tower with its top in the heavens, and let us make a 
name for ourselves” (Gen. 11:3-4). 

The optimism of the Victorian Age washed over the American 
people, who were eagerly receptive, drugging them with the nar- 
cotic of their own infallibility and importance. But then, too, the 
very history of America conditioned those of us who came to 
maturity under the influence of that age to believe in progress and 
success. The victory over the tyranny of the old world belonged 
to the American pioneer, and the victory over the fiercely indige- 
nous inhabitants of the new world. These, added to the victory 
over the hardships of the frontier, conditioned the American Vic- 
torians to believe they could overcome any obstacle. The unex- 
ploited wealth of the nation waited to be used by a whole gener- 
ation of people who believed that they had earned it. 

It was, apparently, no trouble at all for men to give traditional 
lip service to the doctrines of Calvin as interpreted by the Puri- 
tans. This was their heritage. These had determined the philoso- 
phy and theology of the building of the nation. Devotion to Cal- 
vin, however, had not kept them from coming slowly to believe 
that God was not God, but rather more of a grandfather — be- 
nevolent, and only too glad to guarantee, in the end, the infinite, 
self-achieved happiness of mankind. 

The pervading philosophy of inevitable progress and the usher- 
ing in of the “Kingdom” was incredibly untouched by the ad- 
vent of Darwin, and, later, of Freud. The evolutionists reduced 
history to determinism and made man himself a prosaic pawn of 
natural law. Determinism claims that all events in the world are 
predetermined by the past. Whatever happens does so because of 
the inevitable succession of events. Certainly man’s choices are 
conditioned by his past life and present environment, but to say 
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they are absolutely conditioned to go in a specific direction, with- 
out a free active participation of man in his present, is to elimi- 
nate meaning from life. Certainly when God created, he was com- 
pletely aware of all the multifarious potential events in the history 
of that creation. God knows the potentials that lie within us in 
any choices we have to make, because he knows our past per- 
fectly; but to say that he already knows my choice, before I myself 
have made it, is to deny completely the gift of freedom that is 
clearly set forth in the Bible. 

Yet men simply espoused evolutionary determinism as the guar- 
antee of their ultimate success and were at the same time able to 
hold on to the belief that progress was controlled and achieved by 
them. Evil became simply a matter of social maladjustment; in- 
telligence became an inherent factor in the creation of ultimate 
truth. This was a philosophy popularized by William James’s 
pragmatism. James believed that men could create truth and use 
that truth to build a better society. Because of James, man’s part 
in the fashioning of his society was elevated to a dignity it had 
never before enjoyed. Thus man’s own nature, full of weak- 
nesses and flaws, became an inherent part of the structure he was 
building, and. his delusions became the undermining structural 
weakness of the edifice he was erecting. 

A great many philosophers and poets before World War I, rec- 
ognizing the weakness in the tower that was being built, retired 
from an active part in the construction in a flurry of Darwinistic 
determinism and were confirmed in their retirement by the phi- 
losophy stemming from Freud. Freud’s theories reduced man to 
a helpless pawn of built-in instincts, which he could, at best, 
merely sublimate. But the great American public, busy making 
and burning bricks, was completely unaware that the shaping of 
the future had been removed from its hands, and cheerfully faced 
the future with the words of Coué on its lips: “ Every day in ev- 
ery way we are getting better and better.” It might have added, 
“Come, let us build a tower to heaven with our bricks.” Ameri- 
cans had to their credit in the patent office in Washington more 
inventions than mankind had recorded throughout his entire his- 
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tory in the Old World — and they had also found more new av- 
enues to heaven. 

Man seems unable to shed the notion that mankind and society 
are moving ever onward and upward to ultimate utopian perfec- 
tion. This notion was given the dignity and credence of a science 
by Herbert Spencer, and happily distended by Karl Marx into an 
entire philosophy of history. John Fiske, who made the theories 
of Darwin and Spencer palatable to the clergy through his enthu- 
siastic books, ushered in that era of complacent well-being in 
which mankind felt that he had found the private, well-marked 
highway to Utopia. Fiske made it his life’s work to retain for 
God his omnipotence, for man his dignity, and to reconcile these 
to the scientific findings of Darwin. He wrote in 1884: 


The future is lighted for us with radiant colors of hope. Strife 
and sorrow shall disappear. Peace and love shall reign supreme. 
The dream of poets, the lesson of the priest and the prophet, the 
inspiration of the great musician, is confirmed in the light of 
modern knowledge; and as we gird ourselves upward for the 
work of life, we may look forward to a time when in the truest 
sense the kingdoms of this world shall become the Kingdom of 
Christ.® 


Men would not have to wait for God to bring his Kingdom; 
they could fashion the tools with which to build it themselves. 
The echo of Fiske’s sentiment resounded from the pulpit and 
writings of Washington Gladden, that indomitable optimist of the 
Protestant pulpit: 


This world will be Paradise as soon as men want Paradise 
enough to pay the price of it in labor and patience. . . . Worlds 
in the making! Races in the making! Nations, states, communi- 
ties in the making! Men in the making! Our Father who has 
been working hitherto is as busy as ever today upon this work. 
Some of us know now how far it is from being finished. But it 
is a great joy and a great honor and a great inspiration that we 
may have some knowledge of what he is doing and some part 
with him in the work.’ 
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And from the Recollections: 

All signs indicate that modern society is being forced by the 
disastrous failure of the methods of strife to entertain the possi- 
bility of co-operation as the fundamental social law. . . . And 
the conviction grows that the Golden Rule is, after all, the only 
workable rule of life; that we must learn how to live by it. This 
is the sign of promise. Is He really coming to his Kingdom? 
One would like to live fifty years longer just to see.* 

Where are the towers that men have built? the tower of Egyp- 
tian might, Grecian wisdom, French or German or British im- 
perialism? Hitler’s tower of Teutonic superiority and national- 
ism, which rose above the nations of Europe like a shadow of 
evil? The tower of Russian domination now casts a long shadow 
across the face of the entire earth, and American materialism 
seems determined to erect a tower by which men may reach 
heaven with the greatest possible comfort, not of bricks and mor- 
tar, but of air-conditioning and foam rubber, Muzac and color 
television, neatly secured by the products of nuclear fission. Each 
of men’s structures has incorporated into its blueprints and erec- 
tion the essence of man himself — his creatureliness, his finite- 
ness, his insuperable ego. 

No matter how hard man tries, he is a creature who cannot for- 
ever hide from himself his dependency upon powers greater than 
himself, and his actual separation from all other men. When his 
trust is placed in anything other than God, God will smash his 
idols and make valueless his false security. His tower remains un- 
finished, and the separation from himself and his fellow man be- 
comes a chasm too great for language and understanding to span. 
Biblically, man’s separation from his fellow man was symbolized 
by his inability to communicate; his language was confused. 

Our grandfathers, those who remember the “Golden Era,” 
were born during the flowering of the Victorian era. Their ele- 
gant society for many years graced the pages of The Saturday 
Evening Post. Many were discerning enough to die brokenheart- 
edly with the elections of 1932 and 1936. Our fathers were born 
in a time of suspended history, educated by the past and unpre- 
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pared for the future that was to be theirs, and that was to become 
our present reality. Their heritage was a nostalgia for things and 
times forever gone; their birthright, the freedom to disbelieve. 
They were nurtured on the superficial notions of a world fasci- 
nated with its own greatness, and weaned on the entirely false 
idea that man was a wonderful creature who, by his own 
strength, can build towers to heaven. Man, properly educated, 
would be able to conquer completely war, jealousy, hatred, hun- 
ger, famine, slavery — how could it be that men really believed 
this only fifty years ago? But believe it they did, before the build- 
ing of their tower was stopped by World War I. They sincerely 
thought that with the enlightenment that their fathers before 
them had ushered in, they could wipe all social evil from the face 
of the earth with the simple tool of education for the masses. 


And the Lord came down to see the city and the tower, which 
the sons of men had built. And the Lord said, “ Behold, they 
are one people, and they have all one language; and this is only 
the beginning of what they will do; and nothing that they pro- 
pose to do will now be impossible for them. Come, let us go 
down, and there confuse their language, that they may not un- 
derstand one another’s speech.” So the Lord scattered them 
abroad from there over the face of all the earth, and they left off 
building the city. (Gen. 11:5-8.) 

The Biblical builders of the tower were halted when God con- 
fused their language, making them unable to communicate with 
one another; a judgment imposed by their lack of humility and a 
desire to live their lives other than as children who belonged to 
God, who had created them. True, this is a naive explanation of 


~ the physical differences in languages and races, but the moral ex- 


planation of men’s spiritual confusion of tongues is here given. 
Mutual communication and confidence had been destroyed, dis- 
abling men from the building of a tower to make a name for 
themselves. 

Lack of communication is a deterrent no less effective today. 
The builders of Victorian utopianism were halted by the inabil- 
ity of the nations to communicate with and to understand one an- 
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other —a fact punctuated by the crack of a bullet that tore into 
the body of the Archduke Ferdinand of Austria in 1914. The Vic- 
torian Age was a melody whose simple refrain of optimism was 
drowned out by the terrible complex cacophony of World War I. 
That war was a death-dealing blow to the rank optimism of the 
day; the body was cremated with World War II, and its ashes 
scattered with the Korean “conflict.” We are daily bringing jet- 
propelled nuclear flowers to the grave. Whether we bask in the 
comfortable blinders of life in the good old U.S.A,, or sleep in the 
streets of Calcutta, we all are involved in this spiritual confusion 
of tongues with which men cannot talk to one another. We are, 
across the earth, people who are unwilling to speak the same lan- 
guage, a language based on concern and respect for fellow man. 
As the Tower of Babel remained incomplete, a testimony to man’s 
arrogance, its fate will be repeated whenever and wherever men 
strive to build a world for themselves with their own hands in 
order to attain for themselves the status of gods. 

Man can never design and build a tower that will substitute for 
the Garden he has lost. It is impossible for him to insure his de- 
sign and his structure against his own finiteness. Man persists, 
however, and century after century he clutters the historical land- 
scape with his abortive attempts to re-create Paradise. When he 
broadens this intention into a scheme that will benefit “all man- 
kind,” then he is seeking surreptitiously to arrogate to himself 
God’s prerogative. He is hopefully trying to prove that God needs 
man to make something good of the world. It is unthinkable that 
God should have to depend on his creatures. God needs no man. 
Man cannot shape his life to his own desires, supported by his 
own system of right and wrong, good and bad, and thereby ele- 
vate himself to the level of God. 

We must agree with Santayana, who has stated concerning the 
United States at the turn of the century (and no less true today) 
that never had men known so many facts and been masters of so 
few principles. Men seem ever unable to master the principle that 
they are creatures created by God and subject to the life God has 
given them. Men seem ever victims of the idea that they can 
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shape life as they please, without regard to fellow man, and with 
an ambition to make a name for themselves the motivating force 
—an ambition that removes trust of God as a determining moti- 
vation of life and that plants the seed of suspicion and hostility to 
fellow man. That suspicion and hostility are evidenced and con- 
firmed as plausiblé truth in men’s minds by the real differences in 
languages and racial contours. Until men can lift united voices to 
glorify God’s name, man’s separation from himself and his fel- 
low man will be their portion. The words of Paul become the 
prophecy of truth for today’s world: 


For whatever was written in former days was written for our 
instruction, that by steadfastness and by the encouragement of 
the scriptures we might have hope. May the God of stead fast- 
ness and encouragement grant you to live in such harmony with 
one another, in accord with Christ Jesus, that together you may 
with one voice glorify the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ (Rom. 15:4-6). 


Vv 


Like Father, like Sons 
(Gen., chs. 12 to 25) 


The promise to Abraham and his descendants, that they 
should inherit the world, did not come through the law but 
through the righteousness of faith. If it is the adherents of the 
law who are to be the heirs, faith is null and the promise is 
‘void. For the law brings wrath, but where there is no law there 
is no transgression. 

That is why it depends on faith, in order that the promise 
may rest on grace and be guaranteed to all his descendants — 
not only to the adherents of the law but also to those who share 
the faith of Abraham, for he is the father of us all, as it is writ- 
ten, “I have made you the father of many nations ” — in the 
presence of the God in whom he believed, who gives life to the 
dead and calls into existence the things that do not exist. In 
hope he believed against hope, that he should become the fa- 
ther of many nations; as he had been told, “So shall your de- 
scendants be.”’ He did not weaken in faith when he considered 
his own body, which was as good as dead because he was about 
a hundred years old, or when he considered the barrenness of 
Sarah’s womb. No distrust made him waver concerning the 
promise of God, but he grew strong in his faith as he gave glory 
to God, fully convinced that God was able to do what he had 
promised. That is why his faith was “ reckoned to him as right- 
eousness.” But the words, “ it was reckoned to him,” were writ- 
ten not for his sake alone, but for ours also. It will be reckoned 
to us who believe in him that raised from the dead Jesus our 
Lord, who was put to death for our trespasses and raised for 
our justification. — Rom. 4:13-25. 
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Thus we gain from Paul the perspective on Abraham’s place in 
the Old Testament, and the parallel between his salvation and 
our own. Together we stand before God, dependent upon the gift 
of his love to make sons of us. Abraham is our father in the faith, 
and we can learn from this man in these pages of antiquity what 
God intends for evéry life. Abraham’s place is not so easily dis- 
cernible from the Old Testament account of his varied life. Quite 
the contrary, the candidness of the Biblical writers causes a mod- 
ern student of the Bible to remark, “ It’s a good thing salvation is 
a gift of God’s grace and not dependent upon man’s merit, or 
Abraham would never have made it! ” 

We can be grateful to this writer in Genesis who takes us back 
into Israel’s remembered past. The tradition about Abraham 
formed a structural foundation for Israel’s cultural heritage, when 
many years later the Israelite tribes were forged into a nation. 
Abraham himself was the father of that nation, and Paul, the 
first-century Hebrew, takes pride in calling himself a son of 
Abraham. 

Abraham finds it more difficult to find admirers in the present 
culture. The faith that enabled him to trust his life to God, as he 
and his kinsmen left an established society to be swallowed up in 
the vastness of the land to the west, is lauded by modern men 
who can only wonder at such naive trust. His act of offering his 
son as a living sacrifice, a barbaric custom of the pagan tribes re- 
siding in the Land of Canaan, is repulsive and difficult to accept, 
however. The author has sat in a present-day adult Sunday school 
class and heard the following remarks regarding it: “He was 
just a senile idiot! ” “ Whatever he was trying to prove to God, he 
was just plain wrong!” Abraham does not appear to be a story 
readily accepted by modern Christians, and its simple message, 
woven intricately into the complex events of his life, is one that 
mainly escapes the modern reader. We are usually forced to say 
with Séren Kierkegaard: 


_. . Abraham I cannot understand, in a certain sense there 
is nothing I can learn from him but astonishment.® 
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Therefore, though Abraham arouses my admiration, he at the 
same time appalls me.’° 


In an age when “ conformity ” is the password of society, Abra- 
ham is calculated to astonish, certainly. Like Noah before him, he 
possessed the power and conviction necessary to be a noncon- 
formist. He went out away from his homeland without a map to 
travel by, convinced that God’s love and care could be trusted 
wherever his travels took him. He had no concrete assurance as 
to what lay at the end of his travels, except that God would be 
there, as at the beginning. Because Abraham was a man of strong 
faith, willing to trust God even in the loss of his security and his 
homeland, leaving behind an established way of life for that of a 
nomad in the desert, he is commended to us as an example for 
our faith so that we can say, as did Martin Luther in a letter to 
Spalatin, “I am girded like Abraham to go I know not where, 
but sure of this, that God is everywhere.” Actually we know little 
about any individual of this period, but we know much about the 
culture of the various areas. The area that Abraham left was 
highly developed, remarkably prosperous, and extremely power- 
ful in the world. Whatever hold this land had on Abraham, it 
was not so strong as the conviction that God could be served by 
his life to a greater extent in another place and by another way of 
living. 

Do not be conformed to this world but be transformed by the 
renewal of your mind, that you may prove [determine] what is 


the will of God, what is good and acceptable and perfect. (Rom. 
12:2.) 


We read in these words from Paul’s letter to the Romans the 
same sort of conviction about the attitude one should have to- 
ward the organized societies of the world. It is from the stand- 
ards and values of the world that God calls one. Man is called to 
responsible independence, an independence that allows him to 
call into question the values of society. Abraham left his world 
blessed by a sense of sufficiency for whatever was forthcoming in 
his future. He was free of the shackles of society by dint of his 
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trust in God. Perfect freedom can be found only in perfect trust. 
When one can, like Abraham, face an uncertain future (and 
there is really no other kind), secure in the knowledge that God 
is loving and trustworthy, one has truly ceased being a slave to 
the world. Christ said, “I came to set the captives free,” and did 
not speak of those who were prisoners behind bars, but of those 
who are prisoners of the past, and of the world of the present and 
its claims. When the Israelites had been set free of their past as 
slaves of the Egyptians, they longed not for the Promised Land, 
but for the fleshpots, that is, the boiling pots filled with meat, that 
had been their security in Egypt. Abraham was unlike these who 
regretted losing the world they knew, and he was able to turn his 
back on a familiar world for an uncertain future. 

That this freedom is to be the birthright of all men everywhere 
is evidenced by the promise that was part of Abraham’s call. The 
depth of this writer in Genesis anticipates an understanding about 
God’s relationship to men that is not glimpsed again until the 
writings of the prophets. This is the same understanding that is 
the charter of purpose in The Book of Jonah. It is the understand- 
ing that God’s love must not be confined by a jealous nation but 
that God intends to make “from one every nation of men to live 
on all the face of the earth ” (Acts 17:26). This, God’s purpose for 
mankind, is entirely illustrated in Christ, who set the gospel free 
that all men might partake of its power to save. The Gospels re- 
cord in the New Testament at the time of Christ’s crucifixion the 
rending of the Temple curtain in two, from top to bottom, thus 
destroying the separation of the nations from the worship of God 
as Israel knew him. The veil was there ripped from the truth 
about God’s relationship to man so that man could see clearly 
what God has always intended and revealed. God’s eternal pur- 
pose for mankind is part of Abraham’s traveling orders: “ By you 
all the families of the earth will bless themselves ” (Gen. 12:3). 

The promise to Abraham included the birth of an heir to carry 
on the life and faith that Abraham was to found. Now believing 
in God’s promises in a moment of illumination and believing in 
them day after day through the varied pattern of one’s life are 
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two quite different problems. The life of Abraham is recorded as 
a rich tapestry of experiences and events, all interesting, though 
not all particularly relevant to the main stream of the story. 
Though Abraham trusted the care and goodness of God enough 
to go forth to a strange land, he had no sooner received and be- 
lieved God’s promises than he became involved in a deceit with 
the Pharaoh of Egypt about Sarah, his wife. God’s protection fol- 
lowed and delivered him, however, and he returned to the north 
a wealthy man, replete with cattle, silver, and gold. 

Because of trouble between his herdsmen and the herdsmen of 
Lot, his nephew, who had accompanied him, there was a choice 
of land and a separation. A moment of suspenseful anticipation 
hangs over the thread of the story concerning the promise God 
had made to Abraham, and it is interesting to speculate as to 
what might have been the outcome if Lot had not chosen to go 
ast to the Jordan Valley. 

Abraham and Sarah, now being very old, questioned the valid- 
ity of God’s promise to him and his descendants, seeing they re- 
mained childless. Abraham wondered if a slave born in his house 
was to be his only heir. A son of his own, born of him and Sarah, 
is again promised by God, and descendants who will number as 
the stars. Abraham’s relationship to God is clearly delineated as 
one of trust in God and God’s intention and ability to keep his 
promise. Faith in God, then as now, means accepting God’s prom- 
ises as valid and believing that God can and will fulfill them. Sin 
is the state born in a man’s life when he becomes anxious about 
his future security. His anxiety will not allow him to believe that 
God has forgiven and accepted the past, or that he will freely, in 
love, continue to offer the gift of fulfilling life. When God re- 
newed his promise to Abraham and Sarah, Sarah could not be- 
lieve, and in distrust she took matters into her own hands. She 
sent her slave Hagar in to Abraham and was going to claim for 
her own the child born of them. The child, Ishmael, though his 
future was secured by God, was a child born of distrust in the 
promise of God and could not be the child of the covenant God 
had made with Abraham. 
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The covenant relationship that was established between God 
and Abraham was not a covenant between equals nor the result 
of negotiations. It was a covenant known in law as one of su- 
zerainty, that is, a relationship roughly equivalent to a feudal re- 
lationship between lord and vassal, the terms being set by the 
lord. The terms were here set by God, and though not specifically 
outlined, it would follow from the rest of the Biblical record that 
the covenant was dependent upon Abraham’s descendants’ follow- 
ing his example of trust and belief. 

This entire story, coming right after that of the Tower of Ba- 
bel, which tells of a people who were going to make a great name 
for themselves, contrasts God’s promise here to make a name for 
Abraham. The writer of Genesis extols the ancient and everlast- 
ing truth that man’s greatness can come only from God. The 
covenant with Abraham was sealed by the sign and ceremony of 
circumcision so that the sign of God’s promise would be written 
into the very flesh of his people. 

The covenant promise of an heir for Abraham is once again 
given. Though Sarah, as always, is skeptical and laughs in disbe- 
lief, Abraham trusts God. 


He did not weaken in faith when he considered his own 
body, which was as good as dead because he was about a hun- 
dred years old, or when he considered the barrenness of Sarah’s 
womb. No distrust made him waver concerning the promise of 
God, but he grew strong in his faith as he gave glory to God, 
fully convinced that God was able to do what he had promised. 
(Rom. 4:19-21.) 

Abraham’s body “ was as good as dead,” and Sarah’s womb past 
the time for the creation of new life, but to these “as good as 
dead” people who trusted that God could and would keep his 
promise Isaac was born. God kept his promise of new life. From 
God, new life is the gift made to trust. It has ever been so. The 
Christian, no matter what his life condition, no matter how the 
shadow of death falls upon him, can, through faith, in the same 
manner as Abraham, receive new life. When a man trusts God 
with his life, he is accepted by God as that which he is not—a 
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person of righteousness. As Paul says, his faith is then reckoned 
to him as righteousness. Good works cannot accomplish this ac- 
ceptance by God, for a man can boast of his good works as some- 
thing that he offers to God, thereby staking out a claim on God’s 
regard. The blessing of new life is the promised reward of Chris- 
tian trust, as the blessing of new life was the gift given to Abra- 
ham. Men are called by God from death back to life. Man is 
called to live. Life is the new possibility for a man who turns to 
God and accepts the gift offered — life that is known and recog- 
nized by man himself as life. When a man rejects the gift of life 
as God sends it to him, then he is living as a dead man. 

Men have come to equate the life promised in the Bible with 
something that will happen to them on the other side of the grave. 
When the Bible speaks of resurrection from death to life, how- 
ever, it does not speak of the physical death to which we must all 
succumb, and which is itself part of the gift of life as it is given 
by God. God can be trusted in physical death also, since it is al- 
ways God who comes to meet us, whatever the moment brings. 
Words of the promised new life from God ring throughout the 
Bible as the new possibility for the man who trusts God. 


For with thee is the fountain of life; in thy light do we see 
light. (Ps. 36:9.) 


You search the scriptures, because you think that in them you 
have eternal life; and it is they that bear witness to me; yet you 
refuse to come to me that you may have /ife. (John 5 339-40.) 


In him was /ife, and the life was the light of men. (John 1:4.) 


Truly, truly, . . . the hour is coming, and now is, when the 
dead will hear the voice of the Son of God, and those who hear 
will dive. (John 5:25.) [Italics mine. ] 


The dead here referred to are the living dead, possessed of the 
death man incurs because he is in bondage to his anxiety, which 
is born of his distrust of God. Having rejected the gift of life from 
God, he is then separated from God, which is death. 
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But these are written that you may believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God, and that believing you may have /ife in 
his name. (John 20:31.) 


For if their [the Jews’] rejection means the reconciliation of 
the world, what will their acceptance mean but Uife from the 
dead? (Rom. 11:15:) 


Paul promises that those who trust God as they have known 
him in the Christ will walk in newness of life. In his second let- 
ter to Timothy he begins by speaking of “the promise of the life 
which is in Christ Jesus,” the promise that God makes to those 
who trust him is new life, freely given by God, neither asking nor 
involving any merit in man. New life given by God becomes a 
life seen with new eyes, heard with new ears, touched with the 
brand of new perceptions. To live or to die each moment results 
from the decision in that moment for or against trusting God. 
What is life for most people? 


Life, for mostpeople, simply isn’t. Take the socalled standard- 
ofliving. What do mostpeople mean by “living”? They don’t 
mean living. They mean the latest and closest plural approxima- 
tion to singular prenatal passivity which science, in its finite but 
unbounded wisdom, has succeeded in selling their wives. If sci- 
ence couid fail, a mountain’s a mammal,"* 


Contrary to man’s usual belief about life, it is God, not science, 
who breathes into man’s nostrils and makes him a living crea- 
ture. 

The trust that God asks is for us, as for Abraham, the difficult 
step into the unknown, for it means once and for all that we 
must stop trusting ourselves and the idols we erect. Martin Lu- 
ther has called man’s mind an “idol factory.” We may worship 
idols of nationalism, naturalism, intellectualism, cynicism, legal- 
ism, orthodoxy, liberalism, self-reliance — whatever our idols, 
death is the fruit of them. The loss of our idols must mean the 
loss of our old selves, wherever we were, whatever we were do- 
ing. We must become as dead to (having no longer any active 
interest in) all the things that separate us from the love of God, 
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desiring the new life that he alone can give, and accepting it as it 
is offered. 

No merit or achievement in our living can earn the gift of life 
from God. It is not necessary to offer to God any act or gift in or- 
der to secure his favor. When we fall into that snare we are 
trapped, as was Cain, by our own arrogance. There came a time 
in the life of Abraham when he believed it necessary to offer 
something to God. He lived in a world peopled by pagans. The 
pagan beliefs and rites crowded in on him on all sides, rites that 
included the sacrifice of the first-born to appease the pagan gods. 
Isaac was the dearest of all the things that belonged to Abraham, 
and yet these pagans surrounding him held their gods in such 
esteem and fear that they were willing to sacrifice the evidence of 
their first fertility to prove that the gods could provide additional 
progeny. How could Abraham offer less to his God, who had pro- 
tected and sustained him through all his life? The conviction 
grew in Abraham that the sacrifice of Isaac to God was necessary 
as a proof of Abraham’s fitness to be used by God in the scheme 
of his purpose. 

Preparations were made for the journey to the altar for the cer- 
emony, wood was gathered, the ass girded. Abraham told Isaac, 
his son, that God would provide himself a lamb for an offering. 
When all was accomplished and Abraham raised his hand above 
Isaac, a ram, whose horns were caught in the thicket, was sent 
as a substitute. Martin Luther says if God had slept an instant, 
the child would have died. But God neither slumbers nor sleeps, 
according to the psalmist, and again we discover that God has al- 
ways provided his own sacrifice for the acceptance of man. The 
cross in the heart of God has cast a shadow across man’s history, 
and there has never been a need for appeasing God. Man cannot 
pay for his acceptance with any gift, for God has already ac- 
cepted him before any gift can be offered. The use of the story 
about Isaac’s sacrifice probably became popular among the He- 
brew people at a time when they were faced with the pressure of 
the pagans’ human sacrificial system, and served as an apologetic, 
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explaining why the Israelites did not practice any form of human 
sacrifice. 
Whatever its use, the truth contained in it is a truth all men in 


all times must know if they are ever to enter the right relationship 
with God. 


For, till men are sensible that they owe every thing to God, 
that they are supported by his paternal care, that he is the Au- 
thor of all the blessings they enjoy, and that nothing should be 
sought independently of him, they will never voluntarily sub- 
mit to his authority; they will never truly and cordially devote 
themselves to his service, unless they rely upon him alone for 
true felicity. .. . He who thus knows, him, sensible that all 
things are subject to his control, confides in him as his Guardian 
and Protector, and unreservedly commits himself to his care.’” 


God’s way, the giving up of autonomous self-assertion to rely 
solely on God’s grace for salvation to life, has the look of death 
about it. 


Take the matter of being born. What does being born mean 
to mostpeople? Catastrophe unmitigated. Socialrevolution. The 
cultured aristocrat yanked out of his hyperexclusively untravo- 
luptuous superpalazzo, and dumped into an incredibly vulgar 
detentioncamp swarming with every conceivable species of un- 
desirable organism. Mostpeople fancy a guaranteed birthproof 
safetysuit of nondestructible selflessness. If mostpeople were to 


be born twice they’d improbably call it dying.** 


Few of us are willing to die in the very midst of our lives and 
give up calling the tune by which we march. But the message that 
God has always spoken into the ear of the man who would hear is 
that in the midst of death we live. 


VI 


The Blind Shall See 
(Gen. 16:1-16; 21:9-21) 


Now Sarai, Abram’s wife, bore him no children. She had an 
Egyptian maid whose name was Hagar; and Sarai said to 
Abram, “Behold now, the Lord has prevented me from bear- 
ing children; go in to my maid; it may be that I shall obtain 
children by her.” And Abram hearkened to the voice of Sarai. 
So, after Abram had dwelt ten years in the land of Canaan, 
Sarai, Abram’s wife, took Hagar the Egyptian her maid, and 
gave her to Abram her husband as a wife. — Gen. 16:1-3. 


The custom of bearing children through a slave was well es- 
tablished. The children born of such an alliance were considered 
to be children not of the slave, but of the mistress, through adop- 
tion. A woman who had no status as a wife to support her was 
considered and treated little better than an animal. She was used 
in any capacity desired by her master or mistress. 

Hagar appears to be no ordinary slave. Her lack of humility in 
her attitude toward her mistress is totally out of character for a 
slave. Her determined independence asserted itself when she con- 
ceived. As if it were something to be counted to her special credit, 
she regarded with contempt Sarah, who remained barren into 
her old age. Considering her lack of status, Hagar was bold and 
reckless to risk the ire of the woman who wielded the power of 
life and death over her. 

Sarah could not bear the reproach of Hagar’s tongue and pres- 
ence. In her humiliation she blamed Abraham for the situation. 
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She desired the wrong done to her by the contemptuous atti- 
tude of Hagar to be transferred to Abraham. She implored God’s 
justice. That justice, according to Sarah, consisted of Abraham’s 
being made as miserable as she herself was. She is reminiscent of 
the child who falls down and, looking accusingly at her elder sis- 
ter sitting across the room, cries, “ See what you made me do! ” If 
we could always find a scapegoat on which to drape the weight of 
our problems, we could surely escape the burden of our guilt. As 
a matter of fact, we usually do; our cry for justification is based 
on the fact that we have successfully transferred all responsibility 
for ourselves and our actions. 

Abraham refused to accept the responsibility for Sarah’s un- 
happiness. He reminded Sarah that Hagar belonged to her, and 
she could do as she pleased with her. Sarah vented her ire on 
Hagar, treating her so harshly that Hagar ran away to escape 
Sarah’s wrath. Hagar was obviously a woman of the desert, 
fiercely proud and assertive. 

When she had fled a distance sufficient to afford some safety, 
she sat down to evaluate her situation. A lone woman in the time 
of Abraham, without master or husband to protect her, had very 
few avenues open to her. She had really only two choices for the 
sustenance of her life: she could become a prostitute or she could 
become a beggar. Neither of these, evidently, appealed to Hagar. 
She was confronted by the reality of her situation, and she knew 
she must choose and accept the responsibility for her future. The 
writer lays the possibilities for her future before her in the ques- 
tions put to her by the angel of the Lord who found her: “ Hagar, 
maid of Sarai, where have you come from and where are you 
going?” (Gen. 16:8). 

Here is the question — the question the Bible asks of every 
man. Each man must, if he will live, ask the question Who am 
I? This is the first question, and without a real answer to this 
question there are no others that can be asked. Job, sitting on the 
rubbish heap, scratching his sores, bereft of family, community, 
and material sustenance, ponders the question Who am I? Who 
am I, when the circle of my family is removed and I am left 
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standing alone in the center of what was once my refuge? Who 
am I, when I lose my job? Who am I, when the nation I be- 
lieved impregnable and righteous, my nation, crumbles under 
the avalanche of inner corruption or outer oppression? Who am 
I, when there is nothing left of all the externalities that have al- 
ways protected me against this question? Who am I, when I 
cease to have the secure shelter of home, state, and church to pro- 
tect me from the encounter with God? 

Hagar’s answer to the question contained the truth about her- 
self: “I am fleeing from my mistress Sarai” (Gen. 16:8). Hagar 
was a slave fleeing from reality. 1 am a slave—I am a cripple — 
I am a bookkeeper —I am a housewife —I am a Negro. Can I 
be a person and belong to any of these categories? The letters of 
Paul give particular evidence that the Bible is totally uncon- 
cerned about one’s status, slave or freeman, Greek or Jew. It never 
occurred to Paul, evidently, that it was not possible to be one- 
self, a real self, under any conditions. There was never any prob- 
lem with acceptance of a person by Christ because of position or 
condition — unless that position or condition was the shield one 
used to escape the encounter with God. 

Hagar was a slave, carrying the child of the husband of the 
woman whom she despised —a child she would not even be al- 
lowed to keep and call her own. She knew very well that the 
child would be considered the property of her mistress. Could 
she accept a circumstance so painful and so cruel? The answer 
is given her by the angel: “ Return to your mistress and submit 
to her” (Gen. 16:9). Proud, independent Hagar, return to life 
and call the child you carry “Ishmael,” because God hears — 
God hears the cries of the heart in affliction. Go back, back to 
that which you have refused to call life, and live. 

God was not telling Hagar to go back and pick up the pieces, 
making the best of a sad existence, enduring somehow this vale 
of tears until she was called to a better place. This was no Greek 
stoicism she was asked to adopt. She was sent back to live, confi- 
dent that God was faithful and his love sufficient. Hagar, like all 
God’s children, was given a blank check on an inexhaustible fund 
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of love which would follow her wherever she went, whatever 


happened. 


And Hagar bore Abram a son; and Abram called the name 
of his son, whom Hagar bore, Ishmael. Abram was eighty-six 
years old when Hagar bore Ishmael to Abram. (Gen. 16:15-16.) 


But Hagar’s troubles were not ended. Turning one’s life over 
to God is not a magic act, achieving deliverance from the vicissi- 
tudes of life. The years passed and finally Sarah, though very 
old, conceived. She bore a son to Abraham, Isaac, the child of 
the promise: Having finally a son of her own, Sarah could not 
any longer suffer the presence of Hagar and Ishmael in the 
household. To secure Isaac’s position as the rightful heir, fearful 
that Abraham might divide the property with Ishmael, Sarah 
demanded that Abraham cast out Hagar and Ishmael. Abraham 
was fond of Ishmael, whom he regarded rightly as his own son, 
and it was with a heavy heart that he agreed. He sent them forth 
into the wilderness, provided with only a skin of water. 

Hagar and Ishmael wandered in the wilderness of Beer-sheba 
until their water supply was depleted. Finding no reason to at- 
tempt to sustain their lives any longer, seeing nothing but her 
own despair, Hagar left Ishmael under a bush to die and then 
went a sufficient distance from him that she might not have to 
watch his death. Once again Hagar was sitting desolately in the 
wilderness, but this time her exile had been thrust upon her — 
this time she could not go back, and Hagar could see no path 
leading forward. Ishmael began to cry. The sound of his voice 
must have brought home to Hagar the fact that she was respon- 
sible not only for herself, but for this child of hers also. Again 
God finds her and speaks to her: 


“What troubles you, Hagar? Fear not; for God has heard 
the voice of the lad where he is. Arise, lift up the lad, and hold 
him fast with your hand; for I will make him a great nation.” 
Then God opened her eyes, and she saw a well of water; and 
she went, and filled the skin with water, and gave the lad a 
drink (Gen. 21:17-19). 
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“ What troubles you, Hagar? ” How could such a question be 
asked of this woman, bereft of shelter and protection, sent into 
the wilderness to die? Surely we have misread — but no, there is 
that question, “ What troubles you, Hagar? ” Is there any trouble 
so great that God is unable to provide comfort or strength or 
solution? Is the wilderness ever so deep, so dark, that God is 
forced to abandon one because he cannot follow? What, indeed, 
troubles you, Hagar? In the midst of the frantic turmoil of life, 
the quiet, sufficient voice of God comes asking: “ What troubles 
you? Am J still not God?” 

The desperate voice of Elijah speaks from the same spiritual 
wilderness when God asks him, “What are you doing here, 
Elijah?” Elijah, explaining his flight to the wilderness, an- 
swered, “ And I, even I only, am left; and they seek my life, to 
take it away.” “ And the Lord said to him, ‘Go, return on your 
way ...’” (I Kings 19:10, 15). The voice of Jeremiah joins the 
unhappy chorus and he receives God’s answer: 


“If you have raced with men on foot, and they 
have wearied you, 
how will you compete with horses? 
And if in a safe land you fall down, 
how will you do in the jungle of the Jordan? ” 
Gee 123), 


Hagar had given up for dead both herself and her son. She 
had abandoned hope and allowed herself to be swallowed up ina 
flood of despair; and God came, telling her to rise. She is recalled 
to life, she is raised from the dead, and new life is the gift she 
receives from God. Can God, will God, give life to one so close 
to death? God will cause even dry, rattling bones, without flesh 
or sinew, to be infused with life: 


So I prophesied as I was commanded; and as I prophesied, 
there was a noise, and behold, a rattling; and the bones came 
together, bone to its bone. And as I looked, there were sinews 
on them, and flesh had come upon them, and skin had covered 
them; but there was no breath in them. Then he said to me, 
“ Prophesy to the breath, prophesy, son of man, and say to the 
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breath, Thus says the Lord God: Come from the four winds, 
O breath, and breathe upon these slain, that they may live.” So 
I prophesied as he commanded me, and the breath came into 
them, and they lived, and stood upon their feet, an exceedingly 
great host. 

Then he said to me, “ Son of man, these bones are the whole 
house of Israel. Behold, they say, ‘Our bones are dried up, and 
our hope is lost; we are clean cut off.’ Therefore prophesy, and 
say to them, Thus says the Lord God: Behold, I will open your 
graves, and raise you from your graves, O my people; and I will 
bring you home into the land of Israel. And you shall know that 
I am the Lord, when I open your graves, and raise you from 
your graves, O my people. And I will put my Spirit within you, 
and you shall live, and I will place you in your own land; then 
you shall know that I, the Lord, have spoken, and I have done 
it, says the Lord.” (Ezek. 37:7-14.) 


The resurrection, the new life promised to all who will accept it, 
is the sure gift of God, a gift promised to all, even to the most 
lifeless, the dry bones of humanity. When Hagar believed herself 
abandoned without water in the wilderness, she believed she no 
longer had life. Yet life is that which comes the way God sends 
it. God insists that that which comes is to be regarded and ac- 
cepted as life. If we choose to regard it as anything divorced from 
life — trouble, pain, death — we are allowed the choice and have 
then placed ourselves in the condition the Bible refers to as 
“sin,” a state that usurps God’s glory and grasps at equality. The 
tart, bitter taste of the forbidden fruit lingers in our mouths, and 
we are left with our choice —in death, having chosen to regard 
our experience as death. 

When Hagar rose to her feet, there in the desert, we read that 
her eyes were opened and she saw a well of water. The gift of 
sight was given to Hagar when she trusted God and stood on her 
feet. Faith in God and sight are again brought together in a 
story of healing in the New Testament: 


And as Jesus passed on from there, two blind men followed 
him, crying aloud, “ Have mercy on us, Son of David.” When 
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he entered the house, the blind men came to him; and Jesus 
said to them, “ Do you believe that I am able to do this? ” They 
said to him, “ Yes, Lord.” Then he touched their eyes, saying, 
“ According to your faith, be it done to you.” And their eyes 
were opened (Matt. 9:27-30). [Italics mine. ] 


And again we read, in Mark: 


And they came to Bethsaida. And some people brought to 
him a blind man, and begged him to touch him. And he took 
the blind man by the hand, and led him out of the village; and 
when he had spit on his eyes and laid his hand upon him, he 
asked him, “Do you see anything? ” And he looked up and 
said, “I see men; but they look like trees, walking.” Then again 
he laid his hands upon his eyes; and he looked intently and was 
restored, and saw everything clearly (Mark 8:22-25). 


Before one has received the gift of sight that goes with the 
resurrected life, even men look a little “ like trees, walking.” They 
impress us more as objects than as men loved by God. The per- 
ception of all things is distorted, and reality is often passed com- 
pletely over, almost as if it existed in a fourth dimension not 
visible to the eye. Hagar, sunk in despair, did not see the well now 
plainly there before her; it was only when she rose up from her 
self-appointed grave that her eyes beheld a well of life-giving 
water. She was a woman rejected, cast out — what did life have 
to offer her? Now, having her eyes opened, her perspective 
altered by her new sight, she took fresh water from the well for 
her son and herself: “They shall not hunger or thirst, neither 
scorching wind nor sun shall smite them, for he who has pity 
on them will lead them, and by springs of water will guide 
them ” (Isa. 49:10). 


And she went, and filled the skin with water, and gave the 
lad a drink. And God was with the lad, and he grew up; he 
lived in the wilderness, and became an expert with the bow. He 
lived in the wilderness of Paran; and his mother took a wife 


for him from the land of Egypt. (Gen. 21:19-21.) 


Vil 


‘The Heel Snatcher 
(Gen., chs. 25 to 31) 


When her days to be delivered were fulfilled, behold, there 
were twins in her womb. The first came forth red, all his body 
like a hairy mantle; so they called his name Esau. Afterward 
his brother came forth, and his hand had taken hold of Esau’s 
heel; so his name was called Jacob [which in Hebrew means 


“heel snatcher ”].— Gen. 25:24-26. 


Thus the Bible records the birth of Abraham’s grandsons, born 
after Abraham’s death to his son Isaac. Isaac’s life was so similar 
in spirit to that of his father that the Genesis writer has recorded 
very little of it except as it is affected by his children. From before 
their birth, when the Lord imparted to Rebekah, their mother, 
that the struggle of the children within her was a symbol of the 
struggle to continue throughout their lives, Jacob’s destiny is re- 
garded as of prior importance. Esau, the father of Edom, would 
serve Jacob, the father of Israel, even though Esau was the 
first-born. 

Jacob was indeed a heel snatcher, and all that the description 
implies. He reached the heights of material success by grabbing 
the heels of others. His economic successes were filled with such 
Yankee shrewdness as to make a laissez-faire capitalist blush in 
shame. 

Esau was Isaac’s favorite right from the start. He was a man’s 
man, and he grew into a man of the outdoors, a mighty hunter, 
and Isaac loved the taste of the game Esau provided. Jacob, a 
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quiet man, dwelling in and around the tents, was his mother’s 
favorite. 


Once when Jacob was boiling pottage, Esau came in from 
the field, and he was famished. And Esau said to Jacob, “ Let 
me eat some of that red pottage, for I am famished!” (There- 
fore his name was called Edom.) Jacob said, “First sell me 
your birthright.” Esau said, “I am about to die; of what use 
is a birthright to me? ” Jacob said, “Swear to me first.” So he 
swore to him, and sold his birthright to Jacob. Then Jacob gave 
Esau bread and pottage of lentils, and he ate and drank, and 
rose and went his way. Thus Esau despised his birthright. (Gen- 
25:29-34.) 


Sympathy with Esau comes hard. When a man has more re- 
gard for his empty stomach than for his responsibility as his 
father’s heir, one can scarcely feel he has been mistreated. But 
there was a warmth about Esau, and evidence later in his life that 
he was not one to carry a grudge and weep over the past, even 
though wronged. His devotion to expediency has the familiarity 
of historical emphasis, for his immediate need overcame all else 
in his life. His future as first-born entitled him to become the 
head of the family, and to a double portion of the inheritance. 
Yet, future possibilities did not have the hold on him of an im- 
mediately empty stomach. Indeed, he declared that the contem- 
plation of the future offered no enjoyment whatsoever if his 
present must be uncomfortable. 

How difficult to give up the ‘possibility of present comfort for 
one’s birthright, which is to be a child of God! Man’s life has 
always been plagued by the expediency of comfort —and poli- 
ticians have learned that the promise of a full stomach can win 
elections. Half the world is under the sway of the communists’ 
promise of material comfort and a full stomach. “A chicken in 
every pot” is a more popular philosophy, if it can be called such, 
than “ becoming a responsible nation.” 

The Israelites cried to Moses, their deliverer from the slavery 
of Egypt: 
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Is it because there are no graves in Egypt that you have taken 
us away to die in the wilderness? What have you done to us, 
in bringing us out of Egypt? . . . It would have been better 
for us to serve the Egyptians than to die in the wilderness (Ex. 
14:11-12). 


The boiling pots of Egypt, sending forth the aroma of cooking 
flesh, were much more to be desired by the Israelites than a future 
as the first-born nation of God’s family of nations. So with Esau; 
but while Esau’s lack of self-discipline is to be condemned, Jacob, 
true to his name and character, began the first of a long series of 
shrewd actions to obtain something for himself to which he was 
not entitled by birth. He obtained for“himself the privileges and 
the responsibilities of the first-born. There was then nothing left 
to be desired but his father’s blessing — and this he managed to 
usurp also, with assistance from his mother. 

In Isaac’s old age, when his eyesight had become dim, he bade 
Esau to prepare a savory stew from the wild game he loved, and 
promised his blessing upon Esau’s return with it. Unfortunately 
for Esau, his mother was nearly as wily and shrewd as his 
brother, and Esau was no match against the two of them. Re- 
bekah was determined that her younger, and favorite, son should 
receive Isaac’s blessing in Esau’s stead. _ 

We must digress for a moment to examine the ancient Hebrew 
understanding and belief concerning words spoken in blessing 
or curse. Any words thus spoken were considered irrevocable and 
imbued with the power of magic self-fulfillment. Possessing this 
belief, Rebekah proceeded to plot with Jacob concerning the 
blessing intended for Esau, about which she had overheard Isaac 
promise. She told Jacob to obtain two kids from the flock that 
she herself might prepare the food her husband loved. Jacob 
was fearful that he might be found out and be given a curse in- 
stead of the blessing. Rebekah, however, was equal to all chal- 
lenges and sent her son to obey. When she had prepared the 
stew she took the skins of the kid and secured them to Jacob’s 
hands and the smooth part of his neck, and then, dressing him in 
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Esau’s clothes, which carried in them the scent that was unmis- 
takably Esau’s, she sent Jacob in to Isaac. 

Isaac expressed some suspicion of the bearer of his favorite 
food, not only because of his swiftness (attributed by Jacob to 
God’s favor), but also because the voice that greeted him had 
the timber of Jacob’s voice, not Esau’s. Rebekah’s trick with the 
animal skins completed the verification that this was indeed 
Esau, however, and additional proof came with the odor of 
Esau’s clothing as Jacob came near to kiss his father. 


So he came near and kissed him; and he smelled the smell of 
his garments, and blessed him, and said, 


“See, the smell of my son 
is as the smell of a field which the Lord has blessed! 
May God give you of the dew of heaven, 
and of the fatness of the earth, 
and plenty of grain and wine. 
Let peoples serve you, 
and nations bow down to you. 
Be lord over your brothers, 
and may your mother’s sons bow down to you. 
Cursed be every one who curses you, 
and blessed be every one who blesses you! ” 


(Gen. 27:27-29.) 


The coveted blessing is pronounced, and both Esau and Isaac 
are desolate when they subsequently learn of the hoax that has 
been perpetrated upon them. The voice of Esau is raised in bitter 
anguish: “Is he not rightly named Jacob? For he has supplanted 
me these two times. He took away my birthright; and behold, he 
has taken away my blessing” (Gen. 27:36). With heaviness of 
spirit Isaac told this, his favorite child, that his life should be one 
of dependence upon the sword, in Jacob’s service, until such time 
as he could break Jacob’s yoke from his neck. 

After Jacob had obtained Esau’s blessing, it began to appear 
that he (Jacob) might not be privileged to enjoy it, since he had 
also become the object of Esau’s wrath. Esau vowed to kill his 
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brother upon the death of their father. Esau reckoned without 
the guile of which his mother was capable. Among other things, 
he had displeased her by taking Hittite women as his wives, who 
were an abomination to her, and she used this as the avenue of 
escape for Jacob. Rebekah evidently had her spies well placed in 
the household, for she received word that Esau was plotting to 
kill Jacob, and she began to make immediate plans for Jacob to 
flee for refuge to Haran to the house of her brother, Laban. Re- 
garding Isaac’s blessing and favor as necessary to the plan, she 
approached him with the problem of acquiring a suitable wife 
for Jacob. Jacob was charged by his father to go to his uncle’s 
house in the land of Haran and take as a wife one of the daugh- 
ters of Laban. Genesis 28:4 gives evidence that Isaac had become 
reconciled to the fact that Jacob was to be the heir of God’s prom- 
ise to Abraham and that it was to be through him that the bless- 
ing of the Promised Land should come. 

Rebekah, who had persuaded her husband to send Jacob away 
chiefly because she feared Esau would take his life, now began 
to pay for her duplicity. Although she had gained for her son 
the position she desired, she never saw him again, for she died 
during his exile. Thus her own cunning deprived her of the one 
she loved the most. 

Jacob fled the wrath of Esau in fear and guilt. There is no 
Scriptural evidence that he added remorse to his emotions be- 
cause of his treatment of Esau, and certainly there is no evidence 
of penitence. Jacob was some twenty years from taking a really 
good look at himself and coming face to face with the person 
he really was. In his fantasies he pictured himself as the head of 
the family, deferred to in his wisdom by all, able through his 
superior intelligence and ability to manage wisely the affairs 
under his jurisdiction. 

He stopped for the night at Bethel. In detail, the story points 
out that he used a stone as a pillow, undoubtedly referring to 
the fact that dream oracles were sought by placing the head 
against a sacred stone. In the dream that Jacob had as he slept, 
God assured him that he would be the heir of the promise that 
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had been made to both Abraham and Isaac before him. Had 
there been any doubt previously about Jacob as the choice for 
carrying out the promise, it was here dispelled by the verification 
of his role by God. 

Despite Jacob’s spiritual confusion and questionable ethics, he 
was a man not satisfied with the physical pleasures that made up 
Esau’s existence. Jacob had not, to be sure, found a source of 
satisfaction in spiritual pursuits and was, at this stage, still inter- 
ested only in the pursuit of power and prestige. Brought to this 
low point in his life, in flight from his brother, he seemed far 
from the realization of his dreams of success and power. His 
selfish desires had not, however, cut him off completely from 
communication with God. He awoke, and awed that he had 
been in the presence of God and sufficiently overwhelmed by 
God’s majesty to set up a pillar, he called the place “ Bethel,” or 
God’s house. He promised to share with God the fruit of all that 
God gave him, and looked forward to the day when, safely kept 
by God, he could return in peace to his father’s house. 

He resumed his journey, making his way to Haran and his 
uncle’s house without further incident. His meeting with Rachel, 
who took him to her father, Laban, is a masterful account of a 
romance whose intrigues would do credit to a soap opera. When 
asked by Laban what wage he desired for service in the family 
business, Jacob offered to work seven years for Rachel as his 
wife. The seven years seemed but a few days to the lovesick 
young man, but he had made the mistake of falling in love with 
the younger daughter in a family that was burdened with what 
was, presumably, a homely, cross-eyed older daughter whom 
they were having trouble marrying off. So when Jacob finished 
his seven years’ labor and asked for Rachel as his wife, as had 
been promised, his uncle substituted the older daughter, taking 
advantage of the custom that brides were always delivered to 
their husbands completely veiled. In the morning light Jacob 
made the disappointing discovery that he had been denied the 
prize he had worked so long to win. He demanded an explana-~ 
tion from his father-in-law, only to learn something of which he 
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should have been apprised long before: The custom of the people 
demanded that the older daughter be given in marriage before 
the younger was available. Laban agreed to give him Rachel also, 
in return for another seven years’ service. Fortunately, Jacob did 
not have to wait the seven years to win Rachel, but simply the 
week set aside for’ the marriage festivities with Leah to be com- 
pleted. It should begin to be obvious that while Jacob was not 
very wise concerning the marriage customs, he must have been a 
valuable asset to Laban’s business. Laban appeared only too eager 
to retain his services another seven years. 

The next few chapters are devoted to the birth of Jacob’s family 
and the intense rivalry that existed between Leah, who, though 
blessed with many children, felt herself unloved by her husband, 
and Rachel, beloved of Jacob but barren. Rachel gave sons to 
Jacob by adoption through her maidservant, but it was a long 
time before the Genesis writer records, “Then God remembered 
Rachel,” and she bore her first son, Joseph. 

Jacob’s sons were to become the heads of the tribes that com- 
prised the nation Israel. There begins here a curious problem of 
arithmetic which plagues the counting of the tribes of Israel right 
into the New Testament. The Scripture lists twelve sons for 
Jacob through Leah and Rachel and their two maidservants; but 
in the final chapters of Genesis, when Jacob is reunited with 
Joseph, he adopted Joseph’s son Manasseh, so that Manasseh is 
included in the list of tribes set forth in the book of Numbers. 
Levi, the priestly tribe, is listed but not numbered. There are, 
therefore, thirteen tribes of Israel, a numbering problem that 
is handled in various ways by different writers throughout the 
Bible. In passing, it is interesting to note that Mark, in the New 
Testament, handles the problem of Christ’s calling of the twelve 
disciples, symbolic in number, in much the same manner as the 
writer of Numbers, who lists thirteen men called but only num- 
bers twelve, leaving out Levi. 

Jacob finally wearied of serving his father-in-law and expressed 
his desire to establish his own household and accumulate provi- 
sion for his own family. He recounted to Laban his (Jacob’s) use- 
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fulness through the years, reminding him how much his wealth 
had increased through his industry and special blessing from the 
Lord. Laban was reluctant to let such an asset escape and offered 
to pay Jacob any wages that he would set. Jacob, however, did not 
desire wages, and made a strange proposal to Laban. He proposed 
that Laban should allow Jacob to keep as his own all speckled 
and spotted animals that were born of the flock. Jacob would con- 
tinue to care for the flocks and would receive as his share any 
marked animals that were born. Laban unsuspectingly agreed, 
undoubtedly delighted that Jacob should agree to such a harm- 
less division of the wealth, since the majority of the flock was 
made up of unmarked animals, which were unlikely to give birth 
to marked animals. To make absolutely certain that Jacob would 
be unable to benefit from such an arrangement, that very day 
Laban craftily removed every speckled and spotted animal from 
the flocks and dispatched them with his sons a safe three days’ 
journey from Jacob. 

It must have seemed peculiar to have both the marked animals 
and Laban’s sons disappear at the same time. Apparently Jacob 
was unconcerned by such knavery, for he had at his disposal 
some knavery of his own. Laban had agreed to Jacob’s proposi- 
tion, evidently unaware of a physiological bit of black magic that 
his son-in-law planned to use. One begins, at this point, to wonder 
how either of these shifty characters was ever able to sleep at 
night for thinking up new ways to outwit the other. There cer- 
tainly isn’t any doubt that the.ancient writer’s sympathies are 
with Jacob, and he appears delighted to be able to recount the 
manner in which Jacob bested his wily Aramean relative. 

Jacob peeled bark from rods of poplar, almond, and plane, 
making a mottled pattern, and then placed the rods before the 
eyes of the stronger animals when they mated, thus assuring the 
birth of many marked animals, and always from the strongest 
and healthiest animals of the flock, carefully chosen by Jacob. Al- 
though this method may strike the mind of a modern scientific 
breeder as somewhat fallible, the Genesis writer, whose viewpoint 
was not scientific, records the overwhelming success of the plan 
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and thereby explains that Jacob very soon grew to be a man ex- 
ceedingly rich, blessed with an abundance of flocks, servants, 
camels, and asses. 

Meanwhile, back at the homestead, Laban’s sons were begin- 
ning to take a dim view of the fleecing they were receiving at 
the hands of Jacob. Jacob, sensing the lack of love for himself 
among his brothers-in-law, prepared to make a hasty departure, 
taking the added precaution of neglecting to mention that he was 
leaving. When he told his wives of the planned departure he was 
a bundle of injured innocence, recounting the many wrongs 
perpetratéd against him, including the fact that his father-in-law 
had changed his wages ten times. He needn’t have worried about 
support from his wives; they aided and abetted him with relish 
because they were more than a little angry with their father 
themselves, claiming that he had selfishly retained all of their 
dowry payment without the slightest benefit to them. Rachel’s 
anger stirred her to the theft of her father’s household gods. 

Laban gathered together a company and started out in pursuit 
of the fleeing household. When he finally caught up with Jacob 
he accused him of the theft of the idols. Jacob defended his hasty 
departure to Laban and told him that anyone who was found in 
possession of the gods would be killed. One might wish it were 
possible to read this story without already knowing its outcome. 
Even on reading and rereading it, however, the element of sus- 
pense so skillfully incorporated into the narrative never ceases 
to make the pulse trip a little faster. No Hollywood, Technicolor, 
wide-screen Western epic ever contained more elements of excite- 
ment and intrigue. 

Laban entered Jacob’s tent first, then proceeded to Leah’s, 
thence to the two maidservants’. Even the writer’s language adds 
to the suspense; he pauses here to record that the idols were not 
found. Laban then entered Rachel’s tent. Rachel had put the idols 
in the camel’s saddle and then proceeded to sit on them. Laban 
searched the tent thoroughly. Rachel excused herself from arising, 
explaining that the way of women was upon her and she was, 
therefore, ceremonially unclean. The writer’s absolute contempt 
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for the idols is here revealed, as Rachel, a mere woman, and un- 
clean at that, sat upon them and no harm befell her. Laban, of 
course, searched in vain. The Scripture does not explain in detail 
Laban’s hot pursuit of the miscreant who had stolen his house- 
hold gods. It was the custom of inheritance, however, that who- 
ever was in possession of the gods of the estate was the legal pos- 
sessor of the wealth attached to it, imparting to that person the 
same kind of legal claim as does a signet ring. 

The fact that Laban was unable to produce evidence to substan- 
tiate his accusation was the final insult, breaking the dam hold- 
ing back Jacob’s pent-up fury. He scathingly upbraided his 
father-in-law, accusing him of being an underhanded, unduly 
hard taskmaster for the long twenty years of service Jacob had 
rendered. Laban was accused of being unfeeling and completely 
untrustworthy. Not to be lett without the last word, however, 
Laban declared that Jacob was literally walking out with his 
household and belongings, even though he was not entitled to 
anything he was taking with him. Leah and Rachel were his 
daughters, though, and he loved them so much that he could 
not, he said, bring himself to raise a hand against them. He pro- 
posed that Jacob and he make a peace treaty, so to speak, pledging 
for the future that Jacob would, on his honor, never mistreat 
Leah and Rachel or take for himself other wives. God would be 
the witness to watch over Jacob and see whether or not he re- 
neged on his pledge. Each then vowed he would not cross the 
line established between them to harm the other. 

The average modern Christian’s complete lack of knowledge 
of the Bible is woefully displayed by his use of the so-called Miz- 
pah benediction as a parting prayer for various meetings. The 
words “The Lord watch between you and me, while we are 
absent one from the other” (Gen. 31:49) are here spoken at 
Mizpah as a definite threat to the participant in this covenant 
who would dare to seek the harm of the other in his absence. 
Thus feeling secure in the sworn pledge of Jacob that he would 
be free to return to his home without fear of reprisal, Laban 


kissed his daughters and grandchildren good-by and departed for 
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his home — whether cheerfully or tearfully, the Bible does not 
say. 

So ends the story of the life of Jacob, a life fraught with deceit, 
malice, cowardice, and cunning, and mainly lacking any real 
depth of character. His entire lifetime had been dedicated to the 
avid and energetic pursuit of material success and happiness. His 
idols were perhaps not so visible as those with which Rachel ab- 
sconded, but they were certainly as real. They greatly resemble 
the idols that might line the mantel of any good, solid American 
middle-class household, bearing the labels: wealth, family name 
and position, self-vindication. His enjoyments were shallow and 
his interests superficial. He had lost, if indeed he had ever har- 
bored, any sense of permanent values. His philosophy, updated, 
might be expressed in this little poem: 

Oh, give me a home 

Where the millionaires roam 

And the dear little glamor girls play. 
Where never is heard 

An intelligent word 

And we round up the dollars all day.1* 


The surface of Jacob’s life would indicate to the average by- 
stander that he had a certain zest for living, but one wonders if 
his all-inclusive reaching out for what he intended should be his 
was really out of a sense of enjoyment, or whether it was simply 
to cover up a deep sense of futility and general uselessness. 

Some anxiety must have begun to form within him, for he 
had begun to express a growing need to return to his home. He 
was not so young any more, and the need to return to the 
roots he had left far behind so long before must have been keenly 
experienced. Through the. last few years of his life preceding 
his departure he seemed to feel a compulsive necessity to jus- 
tify the things he did, to his wives and father-in-law, but espe- 
cially to himself. Whatever force it was that drew him, it was 
of sufficient strength to send him home, to make him risk the 
consequences of the broken relationship he had left behind with 
his brother, Esau. 


VIII 


He Became Israel 
(Gen., chs. 32 to 36) 


Throughout his life, Jacob’s aggressiveness against his environ- 
ment and his fellow men had been equated in his mind with 
strength, leadership, heroism, omnipotence. Driven by an ambi- 
tious need to excel and acquire, he had, with an amazing amount 
of.providential opportunity and an equally amazing capacity for 
self-deception, actually acquired in large measure the symbols of 
success he so coveted. Having attained wealth and position and 
power, he had also come to suspect that his chase had been a 
futile one, ending not in peace of mind, or inner security, or joy 
of living, but in a cage of emptiness which was slowly pressing 
in upon him. 

There is a remarkable essay included in the Selected Stories of 
Franz Kafka, called “ A Report to an Academy.” The report is 
being given by one who had formerly been an ape, and to escape, 
which he must, the captivity among men which had been his 
misfortune, he had taken the only way out available to him — he 
had become a human! This all sounds fanciful in the extreme, 
but read these words of the “ man” as he recalls his imprisonment 
in a cage aboard ship: 


Until then I had so many ways out of everything, and now I 
had none. I was pinned down. Had I been nailed down, my 
right to free movement would not have been lessened. Why so? 
Scratch your flesh raw between your toes, but you won't find 
the answer. Press yourself against the bar behind you till it 
nearly cuts you in two, you won’t find the answer. I had no way 
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out but I had to devise one, for without it I could not live. All 
the time facing that locker —I should certainly have perished. 
Yet ..., the place for apes was in front of a locker — well, 
then, I had to stop being an ape.?® 


How many men lead lives whose freedom is cut off on all sides 
by the bars of self-made cages — for men become slaves to that 
which they worship, erecting strong bars around themselves 
from which they cannot escape! When the bars of the cage be- 
gin to cut into his flesh, and he becomes aware that he is in a 
cage, man is at first panic-stricken. Whatever in life may have 
driven him before, and to which he had pledged his loyalty and 
worship, now hems him in. What he thought was going to turn 
into life now has the taste of captivity and death. 

Jacob’s life had begun to press in on him. Though there is no 
evidence that Jacob’s mind dwelt on his brother, one wonders if 
the accumulation of wealth had not prodded him a little to go 
back home and “show” his brother, who had been responsible 
for his exile. He obviously was a slave to the irresistible need to 
outwit others. He must also have been enslaved by a necessity 
to be superior to others. He had a compulsive need for indis- 
criminate supremacy, which made him indifferent to truth and 
the needs of his fellow man, and he had been able up to this time 
to nourish his need with various triumphs, ignoring the fact that 
he was a slave to it, and not its master. There had been many 
ways out for him. He had been able thus far to put off recogniz- 
ing himself as the person he was until he began to draw near his 
father’s home. The bars of his cage began to cut into the flesh of 
his back, and he began to look for a way out. 

He sent messengers ahead to tell Esau that he was returning 
with great wealth and that he desired to find favor in Esau’s 
sight. The messengers returned to Jacob, saying, “ We came to 
your brother Esau, and he is coming to meet you, and four hun- 
dred men with him” (Gen. 32:6). The past, which had hung 
like a dark cloud over him for so long, now fell on him full 
force, blotting out everything except his fear and anxiety. His 
immediate concern was, of course, for his wealth and the preser- 
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vation of at least a part of it. He divided the people and flocks 
and herds and camels that were with him into two companies so 
that even if half were destroyed, the other might escape. 

Then, having taken practical precaution, he turned to God 
with a desperate prayer for deliverance. He recalled his last 
crossing of the Jordan, when he had been in flight from Esau 
and his sole possession had been his walking staff. He remem- 
bered also, at that time, God’s promise that his descendants 
would number as the sands of the sea. His reaction to Esau had 
not changed — it was still one of fear. 

In an effort to find a way to enjoin Esau’s favor, he took from 
his great possessions a large number of animals and divided them 
into five units: goats, sheep, cows, camels, and asses. These he 
sent, each with a servant, in advance of the main bodies of the 
company. The servants were instructed to tell Esau that they 
were gifts from his brother, who was coming along behind. Thus 
he sent his appeasement to Esau for the past, an appeasement 
born of his own panic in remembrance of the reasons for his need 
to fear Esau. 

How humiliating for a man like Jacob to grovel in fear before 
anyone! He was a man of importance, possessed of great wealth 
and in his own mind the ruler of his father’s household also, re- 
cipient of a place of privilege and responsibility. Knowing in his 
heart the feeling of contempt he had formerly held for his 
brother, he could not escape the fear of receiving the kind of 
treatment he knew he deserved. ‘There seemed no way out. He 
cast around him, trying to leave unturned no effort by which he 
might escape being trapped in the cage built by the actions of the 
person he actually was. 

The past is our constant companion, whether repressed or re- 
membered consciously. We cannot escape being the persons we 
have become. Jacob had mistaken his successful march on the 
citadel of success for his real self, and now, having to come face 
to face with his real self, he reacted with panic — dividing his 
company, sending gifts to Esau, carefully spaced that they might 
assail him into forgetfulness, pleading with God for deliverance, 
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reminding God of his pledge of covenant. The bars of Jacob’s 
cage cut deeper into his flesh. 

Jacob had always professed a desire to live his life guided by 
God, to serve God, and indeed he had pledged God his material 
support from his lowliest beginning. But there had always been 
the desire to have both ways: God’s —and his. The prayer of 
Augustine comes to mind: “ Purify me, God—but not now.” 
Jacob had been trying to live in two worlds. He was a Sunday 
morning Christian and a Monday morning businessman. His life 
was composed of piecemeal parts, and this made him unable to 
experience himself as a whole person. His carefully separated and 
labeled compartments were unrelated and incompatible. The lack 
of relation was not accidental; it was unconsciously deliberate. 
Whatever peace of mind he had been able to maintain was com- 
pletely dependent upon his being able to separate his spiritual and 
material existence. The conflict between his material goals and 
spiritual ideals would have been too great to sustain at a con- 
scious level. One of them would have to go. 

He cherished within himself two completely contradictory sets 
of values. By disconnecting these, he did not have to experience 
them as conflicts. He could put aside his cunning feats of capital 
gain when he knelt to the Lord in prayer. He was a successful 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Dr. Jekyll said of his two personalities, 
“If each, I told myself, could be housed in separate identities, 
life would be relieved of all that was unbearable.” But this is an 
endeavor that can never succeed indefinitely. Sooner or later a 
man must reject one personality, if not altogether, at least enough 
to allow some unity. More and more pressure began to bear upon 
Jacob as he came closer to Esau and home. Very soon he would 
have to choose which person he was going to be. 

He dispatched his immediate family of wives and maids and 
eleven children across the stream of Jabbok and was himself left 
alone. There follows in the Scriptures Jacob’s second major en- 
counter with God, and the clear choice to be made — whether he 
would go his way or God’s way. Though Jacob had received veri- 
fication of the promise, had he ever really come to terms with 
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God? He had been aggressive and cocksure — had reached out 
to take anything he wanted, utilizing any means to achieve the 
ends he desired. His life was not whole — a fact he vaguely recog- 
nized and had interpreted as a longing to return to his father’s 
house. 

Now ashe wrestled through the night, as the Scripture says, 
with an unknown assailant, he must have experienced great an- 
guish. He had fought cleverly and with great determination to 
have his own way with his life. This night he had to ask the 
question Who am I? and really face himself for the first time. 
The Scripture says that Jacob’s thigh was injured during the 
match, so that he became lame and walked with a limp. Through- 
out the remainder of his life he would have to regard himself as 
a man who walks with a limp — but the lame thigh was only a 


symbol of something that had happened to his spirit that night. 


Blessed are the poor in spirit, 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven... . 
Blessed are the meek, 
for they shall inherit the earth. 
(Matt. 5:3, 5.) 


Jacob had tried to build the Kingdom of Heaven and subdue 
the earth, but he found he was only a prisoner in a cage. He 
knew he must escape the cage, but how? How could he find a 
way out? This was life he had been building; but that which he 
had shaped with his hands had been not life, but a cage. Life is 
not something that can be built by man; life is a gift from God 
to those who will become his children. To receive this life, we 
are asked only to give up our cage. What’s this — give up the 
cage, this cage which cuts into our flesh and restricts our every 
movement? What is it, you say, we must do to escape this cage? 
What penance? What good works? What is that you say? Simply 
give up the cage and become God’s children, accepting the gift 
of life? But what does giving up the cage mean? Oh! Giving up 
Jim Crow? Giving up the pursuit of money? vengeance? de- 
mand for success? comfort? But these are not the cage, we say; 
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these things are the essence of life —life as we have so ardently 
worked to shape it. We are to give these up? This is our very 
life you are asking us to give up. 

God’s way, giving up the pursuit of what the world calls suc- 
cessful life and accepting ourselves as we really are, looks like 
the way to death. Jacob in this night of reckoning came to recog- 
nize himself only as one who walks with a limp. All of us walk 
with a limp of one sort or another — for no one is whole in and 
of himself. Yet all God asks is that we admit that we limp and 
trust him to show us what he can do with a man who limps. 
Jacob that night became willing to learn what God might do 
with a man who confessed he was not whole. He stopped think- 
ing of himself as a conqueror and recognized himself as a crea- 
ture. The changing of his name from Jacob to Israel was a symbol 
of the change in the man himself. The succeeding generations 
were to remember him as Israel. When the sun rose, Israel recog- 
nized that his encounter had been with God. 

It was a different person who resumed his journey the follow- 
ing morning. But even the new person could not escape the fear 
that had belonged to the old person. The memory of the cage 
surrounding the old person was too keen to throw off altogether 
just yet. So when he saw Esau approaching with his company 
of four hundred men, he quickly arranged his own company into 
a long file, placing the most beloved, Rachel and Joseph, at the 
very rear. He went out before the column, bowing to the earth 
before his brother seven times. All Jacob’s schemes to appease 
his brother’s anger, which had grown in his imagination and bad 
conscience through the years, were in vain. 


But Esau ran to meet him, and embraced him, and fell on his 
neck and kissed him, and they wept. (Gen. 33:4.) 


Unable to believe that Esau could possibly forgive him for past 
treatment for which he was unable to forgive himself, Jacob had 
assumed certain treatment at the hands of his brother. 
Forgiveness may not be able to win through in human rela- 
tions, not because of unwillingness to forgive, but because of un- 
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willingness to receive forgiveness. Only a humble spirit can ad- 
mit that it is in need of forgiveness. Human pride very often 
erects a wall between us and God’s forgiveness of our unworthi- 
ness; to accept his gift of love and forgiveness, we must admit 
that we are indeed unworthy of his love and have not merited 
it in any way. 

Esau, understandably, was confused by the division of Jacob’s 
company. When Jacob’s immediate family, who was with him, 
was presented to Esau, he asked for an explanation of the other 
company that he had met. Needless to say, Jacob found himself 
in a most embarrassing position, trapped by his own suspicion of 
Esau’s intention. He did not dare tell Esau the truth, for this 
would have been a confession of what he had expected at the 
other’s hands. To save face, he quickly told Esau that one half 
of his possessions were a gift for Esau, a situation obviously far 
from Jacob’s intentions. Esau demurred in genuine unconcern, 
asserting that he already had enough. To make his offer sound 
sincere, Jacob insisted, and Esau finally accepted. 

Jacob’s suspicion had obviously not subsided, even after the 
warm reception given him by Esau. When urged by Esau to 
travel on with him, Jacob pleaded the frailty of his children and 
flocks and urged Esau to go ahead; he would follow at his own 
pace. He refused also Esau’s offer of some of his men, and his 
heart must have been flooded with relief as Esau and his men 
finally went on ahead. 

Jacob’s family settled down and continued to reside in the 
land, finally dividing from his brother’s household because of the 
great multitudes they constituted. God’s promise to Jacob was 
renewed, and God spoke to him again, saying: 


“Your name is Jacob; no longer shall your name be called Ja- 
cob, but Israel shall be your name.” So his name was called Is- 
rael. And God said to him, “I am God Almighty: be fruitful 
and multiply; a nation and a company of nations shall come 
from you, and kings shall spring from you. The land which I 
gave to Abraham and Isaac I will give to you, and I will give 
the land to your descendants after you” (Gen. 35:10-12). 
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Rachel gave birth to one more child, Benjamin, dying in child- 
birth. So Israel’s beloved Rachel left him. With the way of men 
as they grow older and their families grow up, Israel’s life began 
to be lost more and more in the lives of his children and grand- 
children. He had at last come to occupy the place he had coveted 
for himself — that of the head of a great family in the land of 
his father. 


Jacob dwelt in the land of his father’s sojournings, in the land 
of Canaan. This is the history of the family of Jacob. (Gen. 
37:1-2.) 


IX 


A Tale of Two Cities 
(Gen., chs. 18; 19) 


And the Lord appeared to him by the oaks of Mamre, as he 
sat at the door of his tent in the heat of the day. He lifted up 
his eyes and looked, and behold, three men stood in front of 
him. When he saw them, he ran from the tent door to meet 
them, and bowed himself to the earth, and said, “ My lord, if I 
have found favor in your sight, do not pass by your servant. Let 
a little water be brought, and wash your feet, and rest yourselves 
under the tree, while I fetch a morsel of bread, that you may re- 
fresh yourselves, and after that you may pass on—since you 
have come to your servant.” So they said, “Do as you have 
said.” And Abraham hastened into the tent to Sarah, and said, 
“ Make ready quickly three measures of fine meal, knead it, and 
make cakes.” And Abraham ran to the herd, and took a calf, 
tender and good, and gave it to the servant, who hastened to 
prepare it. Then he took curds, and milk, and the calf which he 
had prepared, and set it before them; and he stood by them un- 
der the tree while they ate. — Gen. 18:1-8, 


The heat of the desert was intense, shimmering upward in 


waves rising from the sun-drenched sand. Settlements huddled 


under the protection of sparse groups of trees were widely sepa- 
rated. Travelers were at the mercy of the sun and the tent dwellers 
of the desert. The tent dwellers, through long experience with the 
hazards involved in traversing the vast expanses of the desolate 
land, practiced the unwritten law of desert hospitality, which 
eventually found its way into the written law of the Hebrews: 
84 
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When a stranger sojourns with you in your land, you shall 
not do him wrong. The stranger who sojourns with you shall 
be to you as the native among you, and you shall love him as 
yourself (Lev. 19:33-34). 

When Abraham looked up from his resting place at the door 
of his tent, he saw three men approaching. He hurried to offer 
his home and services to them. The rather rare presence of 
travelers in their midst was evidenced by Abraham’s nervousness. 
The flow of his anxious desire to please them spilled over the 
men and then over his own household as he arranged food and 
care for the visitors. Immediately after their repast, they asked 
Abraham the whereabouts of Sarah and assured Abraham that 
the promise of an heir would be fulfilled. Surely their knowledge 
of Abraham and his family was sufficient to warn Abraham that 
these were no ordinary visitors. 

The men prepared to resume their journey, and Abraham 
walked a short distance with them. Their eyes were turned in 
the direction of Sodom, and Abraham was advised of the purpose 
of their journey. The outcry against the evil of Sodom and 
Gomorrah had been so intense that its reverberations had reached 
the doors of heaven, and a full-scale heavenly investigation had 
been set in motion. 

The memory of his nephew Lot, who had gone to live in 
Sodom, moved Abraham to plant himself firmly in front of the 
Lord. He asked him a question that men are today still seeking 
to answer to their own satisfaction: “ Wilt thou indeed destroy 
the righteous with the wicked? ” (Gen. 18:23). Abraham sought 
assurance of the quality of God’s character, which he dared not 
question and yet did not quite dare trust. He wistfully sought 
grounds for believing, without reservation, in the God in whom 
he desired to believe. 

Yet, Abraham must be asking a question subtly different from 
this, because he himself answered this question concerning the 
justice of God when he said, “Far be it from thee to do such a 
thing, to slay the righteous with the wicked, so that the righteous 
fare as the wicked!” (Gen. 18:25). There seemed, however, a 
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doubt in Abraham’s mind about the lengths to which God’s love 
would go hand in hand with his justice. The questions Abraham 
was really asking were: Where does God draw the line? He will 
assure perfect justice when there are fifty righteous people in- 
volved — but what will he do if there are only ten? Will God’s 
concern reach out to only ten men? Or will their number be 
adjudged insignificant and passed over? Do not the innocent here 
suffer for the sins of the wicked? Will God then finally concern 
himself with only one man? What will God do about Lot, the 
innocent inhabitant of the wicked city? 

Abraham, a tent dweller, did not understand the nature of 
what Reinhold Niebuhr has called “ immoral society.” Although 
a man may not share the values of the society in which he lives, 
he will usually be grateful to that society for the escape from real 
life that it provides. The world men make is a world of intricate 

machinery, put together by men in an effort to escape God. Lot’s 
innocence was relative. Having chosen Sodom as his home, he 
was also responsible for its evil. Abraham had once removed 
himself from a community to become the community of God. He 
had remained separated from the world, though Lot had chosen 
to rejoin it. Abraham now found himself, through Lot, again 
involved in a world he had left and to which he no longer be- 
longed. He wept inwardly for the fate of Lot; he sought assur- 
ance that God understood that a man can be surrounded by a 
world alien to God and yet not be a part of that world. Dwelling 
in the midst of that world, clinging to it for many reasons, a man 
can at the same time be bewildered by it, affronted by it, and per- 
haps even defeated by it. Would God have regard for these, 
though they be few in number? 

“O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often would I have gathered 
thee,” cried Jesus, over a city turned away from God. God weeps 
over Jerusalem, all of Jerusalem, and offers himself as the sacri- 
fice to draw it near to him, going not a fair distance, but the 
whole distance, and beyond. God hangs himself on a cross to 
show men the depth and dimension of his love and understanding 
which are all-encompassing. He asks only that men lay down 
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their burdens to accept that love—burdens of self-justification, 
self-righteousness, self-proof. 


Come to me, all who labor and are heavy-laden. (Matt. 
11:28.) 


No! Not only thesg who break their hearts on the hardness of 
the world which they do not understand — but if any man would 
come after me, let him take up Ais cross, thereby denying himself 
and his claims for life, and follow me. Follow me to life — follow 
me to a place where nationality, nation, financial status, social 
prestige, race; and creed make no difference—where we may 
share in delight the fruits of the freedom I have given you, and 
walk the level path I have made. : 


“For your sake I will send to Babylon 
and break down all the bars, 
and the shouting of the Chaldeans will be turned 
to lamentations. 
I am the Lord, your Holy One, 
the Creator of Israel, your King.” 
Thus says the Lord, 
who makes a way in the sea, 
a path in the mighty waters, ... 


“Remember not the former things, 

nor consider the things of old. 
Behold, I am doing a new thing; 

now it springs forth, do you not perceive it? 
I will make a way in the wilderness 

and rivers in the desert. . . .” 


“Fear not, nor be afraid; 
have I not told you from of old and declared it? ... 
Is there a God besides me? 
There is no Rock; I know not any.” 
(Isa. 43:14-19; 44:8.) 


Will God have regard for a mere ten men? “ For the sake of 
ten I will not destroy it.” Abraham, having received the answer 
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to his question, returned to his tent, comforted that God would 
have regard for Lot and his household. 

The two angels accompanying the Lord proceeded to Sodom 
alone, arriving in the evening. Lot, who was sitting by the gate 
of the city, urged them to accept the hospitality of his house 
with such a persistence that it appears he was trying to keep 
these two strangers ignorant of the truth about the men among 
whom he lived. They were asked to spend the night in his 
house, and he suggested that they would surely want to be on 
their way from the city early the following morning. His invita- 
tion was accepted after some persuasion. They had no sooner 
finished their evening meal than the decadence of the city 
knocked on Lot’s door, presenting certain evidence of the utter 
corruption of the city. This was not the knock of a single hand, 
the demand of a single delinquent insisting that Lot turn over the 
strangers, nor a pair of hoodlums, nor even a close-working team 
» of hardened criminals. “'The men of the city, the men of Sodom, 
both young and old, all the people to the last man, surrounded 
the house.” (Gen. 19:4.) 

A grand jury investigating the organized vice of a city could 
ask for no more effective retinue of witnesses than this! Their 
collective participation supported the truth of the outcry against 
Sodom which had reached the ears of heaven. Lot, hurrying out- 
side in horror and shame, quickly shut the door behind him to 
protect the men from the crowd. He pleaded with his neighbors 
to accept in their stead his own daughters, young and innocent. 
The sanctity of hospitality is certainly here well illustrated. The 
men of the city were angry with Lot, and their voices were raised 
in resentment against him. These pressing against Lot at his own 
door were his neighbors, the people among whom he worked 
and lived. 

The crime we here witness is twofold. We see the terrible con- 
sequences of man’s allowing himself to be identified with a com- 
munity whose standards of behavior cut across the standards he 
holds to be right. And though we cry out against the possibility 
of Lot’s accepting and being accepted by Sodom, we see the 
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equally terrible consequences of the refusal of a community to 
accept as one of its members a man who would call into judg- 
ment its morals. They were practicing what John Stuart Mill has 
called the “tyranny of the majority.” 

Seek an evaluation of the ensuing scene from any social psy- 
chologist and he will tell you it is a fascinating study in group 
dynamics. These men were of a single mind and intention; Lot 
was a deviant in their midst, and groups will not tolerate a man 
whose views are different from those of the other members of 
the group. Their first reaction was typical. They immediately 
forgot the purpose of their gathering and focused their entire 
collective attention on him. Unable to persuade him to accept 
their own standards and their established pattern of behavior, they 
attacked his personality, thereby making it easier for them to ig- 
nore his viewpoint. His judgment, they argued, was without value 
because he was not really one of them. He was, so they remarked 
among themselves, a Johnny-come-lately, trying to impress his 
principles upon them. They very quickly reduced his status to 
zero, and decided that his fate was to be one far worse than the 
one they had intended for the strangers. They pressed in on him 
against his door, and he was saved only by the quick action of the 
men in the house, who opened the door and pulled him inside, 
slamming it behind him. The men at the door were stayed from 
breaking it down by being made as blind, and they wearied 
themselves groping for the door. 

We breathe a sigh of relief at Lot’s narrow escape from the 
maddened crowd outside his door. Their reaction to him was an 
expression of a group’s reaction to any deviant who threatens 
to upset the united opinion of the group. A group —any group, 
from a harmless social club to an organized political com- 
munity — will rid itself of a nonconformist by any means — 
from cold indifference to the more hot-blooded action of a lynch- 
ing party. Most of us are not quite violent and bloodthirsty 
enough to resort to lynching, so we do the next best thing — the 
sophisticated and civilized thing: we ignore the man who is 
different, giving him the silent treatment. The most severe pun- 
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ishment that man has been able to devise is solitary confinement. 
Even the most hardened criminal breaks down under the ter- 
rible pressure of total separation from his society. We deny the 
worth of him as a person and deprive him of a place in the 
group — he just doesn’t belong. Why, my dear, didn’t you know? 
He’s an oddball; he’s neurotic, a menace to the community; he’s 
eccentric, you should see their house; he’s a radical, a fellow 
traveler! Or maybe, like Lot’s community, our indifference and 
disregard, based on the outsider’s late advent into the community, 
gradually builds up to a violent desire to do away with the non- 
conformist. 

Most of the time, however, we regard with horror the more 
barbarous behavior of a lynch mob — but is there really any dif- 
ference? Of course, the solution carried out by the lynching party 
is a more permanent one — somewhat unrecallable—but cold 

“indifference kills the spirit; lynching merely kills the body. A 
man who is denied a place in the group, the expression therein 
of his real self, is as surely dead as the man who is murdered. 
The Sodoms of the world have, in their own way, been denying 
life to men since the beginning of time. 

In her chilling book Flight from the Enchanter, Iris Murdoch 
writes the poignant story of the fate of one of the unacceptables 
of the world. Nina, the refugee dressmaker, enjoying asylum in 
England, has been summoned by the Government to appear con- 
cerning her status. She did not obey the summons, fearing de- 
portation. Though the Government was merely attempting to rid 
its country of certain undesirables, and would undoubtedly have 
granted Nina continued asylum, no one reassured her, and, un- 
able to face the possibility of deportation, she hurriedly packed 
her meager belongings to escape such a fate. 


She had finished packing her case. Everything was ready. She 
looked into her handbag. She had in it a very large sum of 
money and her passport. She stared at her Passport, and it 
seemed to her suddenly like a death warrant. It filled her with 
shame and horror. She took it in her hand and it fell open at 
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the picture of herself. It was an old picture taken in the worst 
days of her fear. At the Nina whose hair was golden a younger 
black-haired Nina stared back, anxious, haggard, and fearful. 
Here was her very soul upon record, stamped and filed; a soul 
without a nationality, a soul without a home. She turned the 
faded pages. The earlier ones carried the names of the frontiers 
of her childhood, frontiers which no longer existed in the world. 
The later pages were covered with the continually renewed per- 
mits from the Ministry of Labor. The Foreign Office which had 
issued this document had disappeared from the face of the earth. 
Now nothing could make it new. It remained like a Book of 
Judgment, the record of her sins, the final and irrevocable sen- 
tence of society upon her. She was without identity in a world 
where to be without identity is the first and most universal of 
crimes, the crime which, whatever else it may overlook, every 
State punishes. She had no official existence.’ 


Nina escaped the final expulsion from the community by the 
simple expedient of jumping headfirst from her window. Lot was 
willing to appease his community by handing to them his daugh- 
ters, a horrible decision, though it illustrates his lack of sympathy 
with their original intention. How could he have lived in this 
community, feeling as he obviously did? Why had he not left 
long since? Was a place among these men so.important? 

He could perhaps have lived his entire life in the community 
without having to answer these questions. He might never have 
had to come to grips with that community had he not been 
forced to do so by the presence of the strangers under the protec- 
tion of his roof. Lot, like most of us, was a communal dilettante, 
becoming involved with his community only superficially, Aght- 
ing to preserve the superficiality in order to protect his own ivory 
tower of noninterference, that he might continue an accepted 
part of the community. If we are unwilling to become involved 
in our community, which necessitates either our acceptance of it 
per se and our identification with it, or an attempt to reform it 
in accordance with our beliefs, then we are of all most unwilling 
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to allow the privilege of change to others. We, in our refusal to 
take a stand either for or against the community, become ada- 
mant and loud vocal supporters of live and let live, mistaking our 
cowardice for tolerance. 

If we do become involved in the community, we may find our 
principles and beliefs out of harmony with it, and will be, per- 
haps, unable to change it. Then, unable to share its beliefs and 
goals, repelled by them to such an extent that they are no longer 
tolerable to us, we must, if we are to retain our integrity, either 
go against the community or leave it altogether. There are times 
when leaving a community is a man’s only alternative to annihila- 
tion by it. There are many ways, however, in which the escape 
from a repugnant society can be engineered without actually 
leaving it. Though men have joined monasteries and women 
have renounced an alien world for the cloister, others simply 

~move from community to community, searching for one that is 
compatible and sympathetic, 

Most of us don’t bother to move; we simply cease to experience 
the community as it actually is. Though we are not sympathetic 
to it, we do not leave it— why? Erich Fromm, in his book 
Escape from Freedom, discusses some of the reasons why man 
needs to be related to the world outside himself. Without com- 
munity, man ceases to be, in great measure, a real self. Without 
the give-and-take of shared existence, man’s emotional responses 
tend to atrophy and gradually become paralyzed. Just as a muscle 
must be used if it is really to continue to be a muscle, so must a 
man use himself in living with men if he is to continue to be a 
man, a real self. If one has no relation to other men, then he must 
have a relationship to an accepted pattern of culture —to some- 
thing with which he is able to identify himself. Robinson Crusoe 
was many years alone on his island, some twenty-five, actually, 
before he was joined by his man F riday, whom he saved from the 
cannibals, His early months on that desolate island were days of 
misery, and his sanity was spared only because he took care to 
remain very busy. There were times when his aloneness swept 
over him: 
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As I walked about, either on my hunting or for viewing the 
country, the anguish of my soul at my condition would break 
out upon me on a sudden, and my very heart would die within 
me to think of the woods, the mountains, the desert I was in; 
and how I was a prisoner locked up with the eternal bars and 
bolts of the ocean pf an uninhabited wilderness, without re- 
demption. In the midst of the greatest composures of my mind, 
this would break out upon me like a storm and make me wring 
my hands and weep like a child. Sometimes it would take me in 
the middle of my work, and I would immediately sit down and 
sigh and look upon the ground for an hour or two altogether.!7 


Crusoe later says that merely to have seen a fellow human being 
would have been to him like being raised from death to life. The 
clear sense of identity resulting from belonging somewhere is 
surely a necessary ingredient in a human life, and man will often 
divorce himself from his own beliefs, just as Lot had done, to 
obtain it. A recurrent pattern in criminal personality demon- 
strates this basic need. Consider the recent case in the news of 
the young killer who ran amuck, killing nearly a dozen people. 
He had spent his entire life as an outcast of one variety or an- 
other — ridiculed at school because of peculiar mannerisms and 
rather freakish appearance, unwanted at home by a weak, self- 
centered mother and an indifferent stepfather, finally evicted 
from home, and then barred from his rooming house for non- 
payment of rent. Society had firmly shut the door in his face, al- 
lowing him no fraternity, and was repaid by his desire, too ably 
carried out on a small scale, to annihilate it completely. 

In his recent study of the basic motivation of a group of prosti- 
tutes, Dr. Harold Greenwald discovered a consistent lack of iden- 
tity, stemming from lives void of emotional contact. They had 
never felt welcome anywhere, from their earliest years. Though 
they were engaged in an activity not generally regarded as one 
that conforms to established mores, they so harbored the neces- 
sity of feeling that they belonged that they went to excessive 
lengths to conform to society in outward respects. So Lot was 
willing to appease his society that he might remain a part of it 
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by allowing the men of Sodom to take his daughters, even though 
he did not in his life conform to their social pattern. 

In a fit of despair, when asked where she was going, Liza Doo- 
little, in Shaw’s Pygmalion, replied that she was going to the, 
river to make a hole in it. Hers was the reaction of one who had 
lost her identity in society. Liza, having been molded into a fin- 
ished product of polite society, so far as Professor Higgins was 
capable of fashioning her, found herself a woman without a 
community. Having been taught to speak like a lady, she was 
disqualified from returning to her former habitation, the gutter. 
Having no real status as a lady, however, she did not really be- 
long anywhere, and true to her nature as a human being, this was _ 
a condition she was unable to bear, and her first impulse was self- 
destruction. 

Men have always feared aloneness — not belonging. Lot had 

left the shelter of the tribal protection of his people because of the 
problem of sufficient pasture for the multiple flocks. Had he 
been able to stay with Abraham, he would have had a frm place 
in his family community. Having chosen the city of Sodom as his 
community, he showed great reluctance to remove himself and 
his family from this substitute for the older family unit. He 
feared cutting himself off from this place which he must surely 
have despised. He could not bring himself to become a man with- 
out a home, but God came asking him to duplicate the choice in 
which he had participated with Abraham when he was younger. 
He was asked to leave his home for a life unknown. He had 
been able to do this many years before under the protective guid- 
ance of Abraham, but his courage was scarcely sufficient for him 
to take the same step again, this time alone. The strangers spent 
the entire night trying to galvanize him into action — to pack his 
belongings and gather together his household and leave. 


Then the men said to Lot, “Have you any one else here? 
Sons-in-law, sons, daughters, or any one you have in the city, 
bring them out of the place; for we are about to destroy this 
place.” (Gen. 19:12-13.) 
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All men who could accept God’s way with their lives were 
given the opportunity to leave the condemned city. However 
many righteous were in the city would be given God’s protec- 
tion. In No Exit, Jean-Paul Sartre furnishes his play with the aft- 
ermath of three people having died and gone to hell. Each at- 
tempts to justify himself and to explain the circumstances 
surrounding such an ignominious fate. In the midst of their argu- 
ments, the door to hell suddenly opens and they are given the free 
choice of leaving or staying. They waste little time getting the 
door shut. Garcin, the only man of the three, who had spent his 
entire life erecting a veneer of bravery over a skeleton of cow- 
ardice, claimed the only reason for his ornate structure’s being left 
incomplete, and therefore condemning, was that he had died too 
soon. Inez, Garcin’s own personal experience of hell, replies: 
“One always dies too soon—or too late. And yet one’s whole 
life is complete at that moment, with a line drawn neatly under 
it, ready for the summing up. You are — your life, and nothing 
else.” The door into life stands forever open awaiting our foot- 
steps through it. 

Lot is told, “ Take anyone you can get to leave with you.” Lot 
himself was slow to accept the verdict concerning his city; but 
when, urged by the men, he tried to convince his future sons-in- 
law that they must leave Sodom by the door opened for them 
and choose life this night, they believed him to be joking. There 
was surely to be plenty of time to make such a choice. The New 
Testament punctuates their fate with the admonition: “Fool! 
This night your soul is required of you” (Luke 12:20). 

The first bright flush of the last day lighted the sky, and still 
Lot lingered, unable to leave the place to which he had so long 
belonged. Finally, it was only the sheer force of firm hands push- 
ing from behind that removed Lot and his family to a safe dis- 
tance from Sodom. When the center of meaning of their lives had 
collapsed, they seemed unable to act. Though the city was to be 
destroyed momentarily, they were still unable to reject the things 
that had provided meaning for their lives and afforded them a 
sense of security. 
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We arrogate to our chosen way of life a quality it does not re-: 
ally possess — the quality of truth. We refuse to recognize things 
as they really are. We refuse to be bright. We run, and jabber, 
and alibi, and excuse, to escape seeing things as they really are. 
The warnings of the prophets are loud in our ears, but we make 
such a clatter of our own that we hear them not. We read the Bi- 
ble, and listen to preachers, and read poetry, and refuse the mes- 
sage that assails us. We look at Pablo Picasso’s Guernica and cry 
aloud to reassure ourselves that our world is not like that — it 
does not have in it a collective evil that will, for the sake of curi- 
osity, experiment with saturation bombing in a small and, after 
all, insignificant village. The broken limbs, the anguished mother, 
the dead father, the shattered impotence of the useless sword, the 
inescapable flames that flow from the brush of Picasso repel us — 
why, we do not live in such a world! And we go back to our 
morning coffee and evening bridge game and ignore the reality 
_ of our community, the world where we have cast our lot. Our 
* cries of denial about the world we have made are drowned in the 
mute testimony to the truth at Guernica, a place most of us have 
never even heard of. Picasso angrily covered nearly three hun- 
dred square feet of canvas with a protest against darkness and 
brutality. But the pain of recognizing the truth is too much for us. 


The wounded surgeon plies the steel 
That questions the distempered part; 
Beneath the bleeding hands we feel 

The sharp compassion of the healer’s art 
Resolving the enigma of the fever chart. 


Our only health is the disease 

If we obey the dying nurse 

Whose constant care is not to please 

But to remind of our, and Adam’s curse, 

And that, to be restored, our sickness must grow worse. 


The whole earth is our hospital 
Endowed by the ruined millionaire, 
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Wherein, if we do well, we shall 
Die of the absolute paternal care 
That will not leave us, but prevents us everywhere.?® 


When God comes asking us to leave the comforts of the 
community to which we cling, to leave the world, we, like Lot, 
linger — until at last we are forced to withdraw from that com- 
munity or die with it. Even after having started to move, we hes- 
itate, remembering the comfort of yesterday, the lack of neces- 
sity of making a choice, the flattery of the men who would detain 
us, the comfortable numbness of the anesthesia of inaction, the 
warmth and safety of the womb. Perhaps we, like Lot’s wife, are 
overwhelmed with the memory of that which will be left behind, 
and yearning back toward it, are destroyed by it. 


And Abraham went early in the morning to the place where 
he had stood before the Lord; and he looked down toward 
Sodom and Gomorrah and toward all the land of the valley, 
and beheld, and lo, the smoke of the land went up like the 
smoke of a furnace. 

So it was that, when God destroyed the cities of the valley, 
God remembered Abraham, and sent Lot out of the midst of 
the overthrow, when he overthrew the cities in which Lot 
dwelt. (Gen. 19:27-29.) 


Though the still steadily rising waters of the Dead Sea hide 
within their depths the smoldering ruins of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, the vaporous warning of the lost communities clings to the 
history of Abraham. Not only the Bible, but later writings from 
the Latin and Greek preserve their history —a history of destruc- 
tion that imparts to us through the eyes of the Genesis writer 
that to share communal death is to reap our own death. Mark 
says, “For from within, out of the heart of man, come evil 
thoughts” (Mark 7:21). A community that feeds on its own de- 
sires is a community that dwells in darkness, but human need 
wills that darkness to be light, and does not recognize the true 
light when it comes. 

Lot and his family could not face the thought of leaving the 
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shelter of the darkness of the community with which they were 
identified. In the last moments they could not flee into the hills 
where they were commanded to go. Protesting against this final 
isolation, they were granted permission to go to Zoar, a small city 
far enough from the site of the disaster to be safe. They were un- 
able to face life alone. Dostoevsky has said that a man has three 
choices when threatened with the truth about his life: he can 
blow his brains out, or escape into materialism as Lot had done, 
or face Christ and the truth about himself. Man stands alone be- 
fore God — and alone he must answer God’s call. 


We are all, in the last analysis, alone. And this basic state of 
solitude is not something we have any choice about. It is, as the 
poet Rilke says, “ not something that one can take or leave. We 
are solitary. We may delude ourselves and act as though this 
were not so. That is all. But how much better it is to realize 
that we are so, yes, even to begin by assuming it. Naturally,” 
he goes on to say, “we will turn giddy.” 

Naturally. How one hates to think of oneself as alone. How 
one avoids it. It seems to imply rejection or unpopularity. An 
early wallflower panic still clings to the word. One will be left, 
one fears, sitting in a straight-backed chair alone, while the 
popular girls are already chosen and spinning around the dance 
floor with their hot-palmed partners. We seem so frightened to- 
day of being alone that we never let it happen. Even if family, 
friends, and movies should fail, there is still the radio or tele- 
vision to fill up the void. . . . Now, instead of planting our sol- 
itude with our own dream blossoms, we choke the space with 
continuous music, chatter, and companionship to which we do 
not even listen. It is simply there to fill the vacuum. When the 
noise stops there is no inner music to take its place.1® 


Man cannot forever escape from himself, and therefore God. 
“The challenge of death comes to us all, and no one can die for 
another. Everyone must fight his own battle with death by him- 
self, alone. . . . I will not be with you then, nor you with me.” 
(Martin Luther.) 

How can we face a life forsaken of the community of our fel- 
low beings? How can we willfully condemn to death all in our 
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lives to which our hearts cling so tenaciously? Where can we 
find the courage to face the truth about our lives as they belong 
to the world, a world we are called to leave? As Lot pondered the 
separation of his life from all that had given it meaning, the loss 
of that meaning, both by his separation from it and its condem- 
nation by God as being without meaning, he was nearly com- 
pelled to stay his departure. His wife, unable to shed the past, 
became dead with it as she chose to remain tied to it. Words of 
comfort for the dilemma of Lot, and all who are called to leave 
the world to its ways, come from the experience of Robinson 
Crusoe, desolate and self-pitying, to whom we return on his is- 


land: 


One morning, being very sad, I opened the Bible upon these 
words, “I will never, never leave thee, nor forsake thee ”. im- 
mediately it occurred that these words were to me; why else 
should they be directed in such a moment, just at the moment 
when I was mourning over my condition, as one forsaken of 
God and man? “ Well then,” said I, “if God does not forsake 
me, of what ill consequence can it be or what matters it though 
the world should all forsake me, seeing on the other hand, if I 
had all the world and should lose the favor and blessing of God, 
there would be no comparison in the loss? ” 2° 


If God is for us, who indeed can be against us? What loss can 
we sustain that will not be more than recovered? We may dis- 
cover, when forced to view the community of which we are a 
part, and which we are asked to leave, that our existence has been 
frittered away, in nonsense or good works, but the very sugges- 
tion that we throw it away, leave it without a backward glance, 
that we may enter into the life God has waiting for us will be 
unbearably frightening. We will linger as long as we are able. 

Lot is not asked to give up a community any more a part of his 
life than Saul of Tarsus. Paul was asked to throw away the most 
valued element of his existence as Saul, his life as a Pharisee. The 
Pharisees were the Four Hundred of Israel, and Saul was a zeal- 
ous and respected member of their community. The Pharisees 
were the Jews who could not leave behind their community. The 
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Jews clung desperately to their culture, with its values, because 
these values infused their individual existence with significance. 
It was this refusal to reject their society which caused them in- 
stead to reject Jesus Christ. They could not believe, nor can we, 
that if we seek first the Kingdom of God and its righteousness, 
all things necessary and sufficient for abundant life will be pro- 
vided. We, in our willful clinging to our own way, demonstrate 
that we do not even know what is necessary. Saul, the Jew, who 
became Paul, the Christian, was able to say: 


But whatever gain I had, I counted as loss for the sake of 
Christ. Indeed I count everything as loss because of the surpass- 
ing worth of knowing Christ Jesus my Lord. For his sake I 
have suffered the loss of all things, and count them as refuse, in 


order that I may gain Christ (Phil. 3:7-8). 


Who can look at his life, his community, and say to it, clearly 
and definitively, “no,” in order to say “yes” to God? Who can 
throw away his place in the community because the community 
has been revealed as garbage? The great mass of men who inhabit 
the earth never inherit it, and while subscribing to the values of 
the men about them, remain alien to the very essence of their cre- 
ation. We are asked to leave the world that we may become the 
community of God. Though we depart from the world in fear, 
we find a new dwelling, a new community. When men respond 
to God’s call to leave the world that God may be their eternal 
dwelling place, their faith in God can be clearly expressed in the 
words of Martin Luther’s hymn, “A Mighty Fortress Is Our 
God”: 


Let goods and kindred go, 
This mortal life also; 

The body they may kill: 
God’s truth abideth still, 
His Kingdom is forever. 


xX 


His Brothers’ Keeper 
(Gen., chs. 37 to 50) 


Joseph and his pretty coat have been left too long with the chil- 
dren. On the surface, other than the child-delighting story of the 
many-colored coat and the nonexistent wild beast, Joseph’s story 
appears to be a typical Horatio Alger success story. Here was 
a young man able to overcome all seemingly insurmountable ob- 
stacles. A careful reading of the thoughtfully chosen language of 
the Genesis writers, however, reveals an entirely different view- 
point. It is the Bible’s Joseph in whom we are interested, and not 
the usual Americanized version of him. 

His childhood experiences surely enforce the psychologists’ 
warnings about the depth and force of sibling rivalry and the 
damage it can work. It would appear that his father, Israel, did 
not treat his children with equal affection, and as is usually the 
case, the favored child suffered the consequences of his father’s 
attention. It was bad enough when Joseph received special favors 
from his father, but it was more than they could endure when 
Joseph carried tales to his father about his brothers’ behavior. 
They so despised him that they were unable even to speak chari- 
tably to him. At this point of Joseph’s adolescence, he was an in- 
sufferable, spoiled brat, thoughtless of others, surrounded on four 
sides by egotistical dreams of his own greatness, an attitude fos- 
tered by the weak-willed indulgence of his father. 

Not only was Joseph able to lord it over his brothers during 
his waking hours, but he kept it up even in his sleep. He dreamed 
of his brothers’ obeisance to him, and apparently faithfully re- 
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ported all such dreams to his brothers, who merely hated him the 
more. When he told his father of the dream in which the sun, 
moon, and eleven stars bowed down before him, even his father 
rebuked Joseph, resentful himself of Joseph’s grandiose dreams. 
He denied the likelihood of such occurring. I’ve no doubt a good 
psychologist could do wonders with those dreams, especially in 
the light of his absolute lack of acceptance by his brothers. Ex- 
cept for his father’s unreserved affection, re-enforced by Rachel 
while she lived, Joseph was made to feel an outsider in the fam- 
ily circle. 

During one of the trips to find suitable pasture for their flocks, 
the brothers were far from home. Desiring word from them, Is- 
rael sent Joseph to find out how they were faring. After some 
difficulty locating them, he approached them from far off across 
the fields. Unfortunately, his brothers saw his approach. They 
plotted to do away with the young man of the arrogant dreams. 
~One brother, Reuben, less bloodthirsty than the others, per- 
suaded them to shed no blood, but simply cast him into a pit in 
the wilderness. He planned to rescue Joseph later from the hands 
of his brothers. They did as he suggested, apparently casting him 
into a dry well. Reuben must have been absent from the event, 
caring for the flocks, because he was not present when the broth- 
ers saw a caravan of Ishmaelites on their way to trade in Egypt. 
This fostered an idea in the head of Judah, It occurred to him 
that instead of taking Joseph’s life, a deed that he feared would 
not go unpunished, they should sell him as a slave, thereby rid- 
ding themselves of him, saving-themselves from the guilt of his 
death, and turning a profit for themselves at the same time. This 
was accomplished. Upon returning to the pit to effect a rescue, 
Reuben discovered Joseph’s disappearance. In a fit of anguish he 
cried out his distress. It is not clear whether or not Reuben was 
a party to the next bit of skulduggery, but with or without him, 
the brothers dipped Joseph’s coat in the blood of a slain goat and 
took it to their father for identification, saying they had found it. 
Israel immediately jumped to the conclusion that Joseph had been 
slain by a wild beast, exactly as the brothers had anticipated that 
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he would. Israel refused comfort and solace from his family, stat- 
ng that he would go to his own grave in mourning for his lost 
child. 

The traders who had bought Joseph sold him to an officer of 
Pharaoh, a man named Potiphar, who was captain of the guard. 
It was a bright day in the life of Potiphar when he purchased the 
handsome, intelligent young man. Joseph, evaluating the place he 
had come to in his life, put his past behind him and assumed the 
responsibility for this new life which had been thrust upon him 
through no desire of his own. His philosophy preshadowed the 
words of advice from Descartes, “ Conquer yourself, rather than 
the world.” 

He very soon became overseer of Potiphar’s entire household. 
He appeared to carry with him a special blessing from the Lord, 
and his ability to bring to prosperity all that his hand touched 
earned for him the grateful trust of his master. Joseph’s slavery 
was a matter of form only, and Potiphar ceased worrying about 
anything except the matters that concerned him personally. One 
of these matters was his wife, who became more than a matter of 
concern to Joseph. She was irresistibly attracted to this handsome, 
capable young man, and decided she must have him for her very 
own. Loyalty to the trust placed in him by Potiphar, which Jo- 
seph interpreted as coming from God, enabled him to keep a safe 
distance from the mistress of the house. One day, however, she 
managed to catch him alone in the house, and, seizing his robe, 
she again tried to lure him to her bed. It was a wonder she was 
not able to wear down his resistance, but Joseph, determined not 
to be trapped into a disloyal alliance, or made guilty of adultery, 
made his choice and fled out of the house away from her. His ac- 
tion was so decisive that he left his robe still clutched in her de- 
termined hand. 

Hell indeed hath no fury like that of a woman scorned, and this 
final rebuff was too much for Potiphar’s wife. Obviously unable 
to live in a house with a man so attractive to her, whose very pres- 
ence reminded her of his rejection of her attentions, she quickly 
called the menservants into the house. She told them she had been 
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the victim of an attempted attack by Joseph, who, when she cried 
out in protest, left hastily, leaving his robe where he had shed it. 
Having established her story with witnesses, she kept the robe to 
show her husband. Feeling betrayed by someone he had so greatly 
trusted, Potiphar caused Joseph to be thrown into the king’s 
prison. 

Twice now Joseph had been dealt with treacherously by some- 
one who hated him. First, it had been his jealous brothers, un- 
able to bear the sight of him because he was a constant reminder 
of their father’s preference. Now a scheming woman, maddened 
because he was not dazzled and captivated by her, had caused 
him to be put into bondage once again. 

And the keeper of the prison committed to Joseph’s care all 
the prisoners who were in the prison; and whatever was done 
there, he was the doer of it; the keeper of the prison paid no 

_ heed to anything that was in Joseph’s care, because the Lord 
was with him; and whatever he did, the Lord made it prosper. 

(Gen. 39:22-23.) 

First a slave, now a prisoner, and though he was considerably 
to blame for his first misfortune, the second was a result of his 
taking and maintaining a steadfast stand for what he believed 
in. It would have been easy at this point to succumb to bitterness 
and defeatism, deciding that “fate” was against him. But 
throughout his life, Joseph never allowed the “things” that hap- 
pened to him to usurp his freedom by controlling him. Even in 
prison, he retained his freedom to shape his attitude about life. 
Because he trusted God and the life that God came bringing to 
him, he was not a slave to circumstances or events, either “ good ” 
or “evil” in his past. He did not feel that the frustrating experi- 
ences that had been his lot entitled him to demand for himself 
special consideration from “ life.” There was no recourse to some 
escape mechanism to justify failure in his life. He did not use the 
past to excuse him from participation in the present and anticipa- 
tion of the future. He did not recoil from life, unwilling on the 
basis of his past treatment to take a chance on the future. He 


shaped the past to suit his life; he did not let the past shape him. 
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Life might bring any kind of experience to him, but he was will- 
ing to give and take, to walk among all men everywhere, wher- 
ever he might find himself, trusting God’s intentions for his life 
to be good. He knew that he might again have his toes stepped 
on by life, or his fingers burned, that he might be hurt, insulted, 
humiliated, despised, and used. None of these things which had 
happened, or could happen, to him established itself in his mind 
as the totality of experience to him. He was still endowed with 
his God-given freedom to form a fresh attitude about each new 
event in each new moment. The freedom to choose his response 
was not enslaved. 

A man is only what he decides to become, and his response to 
the circumstances in which he finds himself constitutes his deci- 
sion. Succumbing to the pressure of circumstances or adverse ex- 
periences in life is no less deciding. A passive participation in the 
fashioning of one’s life is participation, nevertheless, and man 
stands responsible for his choices, however made. God calls us to 
be ourselves, without excuses, alibis, or explanations. We are not 
free to determine exactly that which happens to us, for we have 
not authored creation, but we have been given by our Creator the 
freedom to choose our response to that which does happen to us. 
We mistake the area in which our freedom lies. It lies not in be- 
ing free to choose the exact experiences that make up our lives; 
our freedom has never been here, and we strive in vain if we 
would have the creation different. We are free, however, to choose 
our responses to life’s experiences. We may resign an active par- 
ticipation in our lives, thereby succumbing to determinism. We 
are then enslaved by the events of our life, denying the revelation 
of God’s best interest and love for us. We are free, however, in 
each experience, to assert our freedom to choose our response — 
a response that will in turn assert our faith in God’s trustworthi- 
ness and ultimate love. Or we may, by a negative response, reject 
God’s love by rejecting the worth of the event for our lives. We 
are confused when we regard that which is outside ourselves as 
ourselves. It is how we respond to that which is outside ourselves 
that constitutes self. 
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A man is injured in a hunting accident, severing the nerves con- 
nected to his legs; he is thereby paralyzed from the waist down. 
He may chase the reality of the past to the bottom of a bottle 
filled with the alcohol of self-pity, but when the bottom of the 
bottle has come and gone, present reality will still be stretched 
out on the bed before him. He has had a good job, friends, recre- 
ation, he has a wife and home and family —but none of these 
things zs the man; all of them combined are not the man; it is his 
response to these things that is the man. He is free to choose his 
responses to them. Had any of these things been removed, the 
man would have remained, not the same, because of additional 
responses made — but the man, nevertheless. Had his legs been 
altogether removed, the man would have remained — his legs are 
not the man, only his response to his legs is part of the mystery 
of the reality that is the man. 


We are human beings; for whom birth is a supremely wel- 
come mystery, the mystery of growing: the mystery which 
happens only and whenever we are faithful to ourselves. . . . 
Life, for eternal us, is now; and now is much too busy being a 


little more than everything to seem anything, catastrophic in- 
cluded.” 


We may plead extenuating circumstances and demand of life 
“ special ” consideration and treatment on the basis of our unique- 
ness, giving us the special dispensation of being allowed to re- 
spond to life in a fashion peculiar to our particular defensive 
mechanism. What we are really saying with our demands is that 
God is not what he claims to be —and that is ultimate love. If 
we say excuses and special consideration are our due, then we are 
saying that God’s standard approach to man is one less than the 
ultimate good of man. If we claim we are entitled to live a life 
without pain, we are claiming that God has not loved all men 
enough — when he has loved man “all there is.” To demand of 
God treatment in life different from what we receive is to de- 
mand for our lives less than ultimate fulfillment by God —and 
this he has promised. To deny the intended goodness of God is 
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to deny, in essence, that we are intended for fulfillment — we 
thus despise our birthright. 

The paralytic can look at the reality of the “ now” and say in 
bitterness, “It’s not really living without healthy legs.” Joseph, 
finding himself in prison through no blame of his own, could 
have said, “It’s not really living if you are in prison,” and sat 
down to weep for the life that he thought would be really liv- 
ing. You and I may say, “It’s not really living if I don’t get 
an education—or a better job—or a husband —or fame —or 
money —” or any of the things we may not presently have. “ You 
see, God, it’s not really living if I can’t have life my way.” Jo- 
seph never wavered in his belief that God’s love was steadfast 
and that all the experiences in his life could be worked together 
for good by God. 


But I [Israel] said, “I have labored in vain, 

I have spent my strength for nothing and vanity; 
yet surely my right is with the Lord, 

and my recompense with my God.” 


And now the Lord says, 
who formed me from the womb to be his servant, 
to bring Jacob back to him, 
and that Israel might be gathered to him, 
for I am honored in the eyes of the Lord, 
and my God has become my strength — 
he says: 
“Tt is too light a thing that you should be my servant 
to raise up the tribes of Jacob 
and to restore the preserved of Israel; 
I will give you as a light to the nations, 
that my salvation may reach to the end of the earth.” 
(Isa. 49:4-6.) 


A task of great proportion lay ahead of Joseph. It would have 
been too light a thing for him to worry incessantly about himself 
and his estate—an estate that would most likely be considered 
miserable by you and me. Life in prison was, nevertheless, ac- 
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cepted as genuine life by Joseph, and he set his talents and mind 
to whatever tasks came to hand. 

In the course of his stay there, the prison welcomed as reluctant 
guests the king’s chief butler and chief baker, who had in some 
manner offended his royal highness. They came under Joseph’s 
jurisdiction. While there, they each had perplexing dreams which 
left them depressed because they were not understood. Joseph, 
distressed to find two of his charges so unhappy, asked them why 
they should be so downcast. Upon learning of the dreams, he 
stated that with God’s inspiration he might be able to interpret 
them, and he did. He indicated release from prison and restora- 
tion to his honored place in the king’s household for the butler 
within three days. The baker, however, was told that he would 
lose his head at Pharaoh’s command at the end of three days. 

It happened as foretold, and though Joseph requested that the 
butler speak a kind word concerning him to the Pharaoh, the 
kind word was a long time coming, as it was two years before the 
butler remembered him at all. The occasion of the belated remem- 
brance was a dream that the Pharaoh had and that none of the 
magicians and wise men could interpret. His forgetful memory 
jarred, the butler remembered the young Hebrew in the prison, 
and upon learning of him, the Pharaoh sent for Joseph immedi- 
ately. 

Pharaoh’s dream was a strange one concerning seven fat, sleek 
cows coming up out of the Nile to feed, followed by seven gaunt, 
thin cows. The seven gaunt cows ate up the seven fat cows, but 
even after such a repast, they were as thin as before. There was 
also a stalk of corn containing seven full, rounded ears, followed 
by seven blighted, withered ears. The full ears were devoured by 
the withered ears. Joseph stated that God had thus revealed what 
Pharaoh must do. The seven good cows were seven good years in 
the land, to be followed by seven lean years of famine, symbolized 
by the seven lean cows. The land, which would produce for seven 
years in plenty, would then be swallowed up by a famine of cat- 
astrophic proportions. Joseph outlined to Pharaoh the practical 
system that should be immediately instituted to prepare for the 
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predicted famine. His plan was so obviously shrewd and practi- 
cal that Pharaoh, without hesitation, appointed him to a position 
equivalent to premier. Joseph was to be in complete charge of the 
entire land of Egypt, controlling the people and the economy. 
Only the Pharaoh on the throne would be higher in authority, an 
authority authenticated by giving Joseph Pharaoh’s signet ring 
which was used in sealing documents. 


“Tam Pharaoh, and without your consent no man shall lift 
up hand or foot in all the land of Egypt.” And Pharaoh called 
Joseph’s name Zaphenath-paneah; and he gave him in marriage 
Asenath, the daughter of Potiphera priest of On. So Joseph went 
out over the land of Egypt. 

Joseph was thirty years old when ‘he entered the service of 
Pharaoh king of Egypt. (Gen. 41:44-46.) 


This diligent young man began to plan carefully for the time 
of famine that was ahead. He exercised a careful control over all 
the agricultural production of the land, gathering up the surplus 
and storing it against want. As had been predicted from the 
dream, production was plentiful for the seven years, and when 
they came to an end, the famine began. It was a terrible famine, 
desolating the land of Egypt and all the world round about. The 
people cried out in distress, and Pharaoh sent them to Joseph, in- 
structing them to do as Joseph ordered. Word very soon reached 
the outside world that Egypt had plenty of food and grain and 
would sell it to all who came. People from everywhere invaded 
Egypt seeking food for themselves and their flocks and herds. 

Israel and his household were also afflicted. He sent ten of his 
sons to Egypt with money to buy grain that they might live. Ben- 
jamin, the youngest son, was not allowed to go because his father 
feared harm might come to him. The brothers came, like all oth- 
ers, before Joseph, who was governor over all the transactions. His 
brothers bowed themselves before him. Joseph recognized them 
immediately, but concealed his own identity from them. The 
dream he had related to his brothers in his youth, which had 
roused their anger to the breaking point, rose up in his mind. 
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Here were the brothers, circled round him, bowing down to him. 

He was not ready to reveal himself to them. He embarked on 
a plan of action that was to recall to the brothers the evil they had 
perpetrated against their young brother, causing their father such 
sorrow and suffering. Joseph accused them of being spies sent into 
the land to determine its weakness. Their protests of innocence 
fell on deaf ears. Joseph spoke to them through an interpreter and 
told them they would be tested to find if they were telling the 
truth. He was eager for news of his father and family and ques- 
tioned them at length about their home. He learned that his fa- 
ther was still living, and that his younger brother Benjamin had 
remained at home with him. Joseph held their entire company in 
confinement for three days, and then told them they must bring 
before him their younger brother in order to corroborate their 
story. In the meantime, he bound Simeon and held him as hos- 
tage. He knew they would have to return to Egypt seeking food. 

“Their sacks were ordered filled with grain. Orders also came 
down from Joseph, unknown to the brothers, to replace each 
man’s money in his sack. In addition, they were given provisions 
for the trip home. Probably Joseph assumed that they would have 
no necessity to open the main sacks on the journey homeward if 
they were given provisions for the actual trip. One man, however, 
in order to feed his ass, opened the sack and discovered the bag of 
money therein. They were all terribly frightened. They hurried 
home to their father with the strange story, only to discover upon 
reaching home that every man’s bundle of money was in his sack 
of grain. . 

Israel was in great distress, saying that they had now deprived 
him of two of his sons, having left Simeon behind in custody, 
and were already planning to take away Benjamin on their next 
trip to Egypt. Benjamin was the child of his old age and much 
beloved. He refused them the right, and it was only when the 
situation became dire and they were all threatened with starva- 
tion that Israel finally consented to their taking him. Judah 
pledged his own life and the life of his two sons as surety for 
Benjamin. They took gifts of select fruits from the land as well as 
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double the money needed, including the bags with which they 
had mysteriously returned home. 

When Joseph saw Benjamin among the brothers when they re- 
turned to purchase more food, he sent word that the family was 
to be brought to his house to dine with him at the noon meal. The 
brothers were frightened. Talking among themselves, they de- 
cided that they were being brought to Joseph’s house that they 
might be apprehended and made slaves because they had carried 
their moneybags back home with them. They feared the worst 
and hastened to find Joseph’s steward to explain about the money 
to him. They explained that they had brought the original money 
back with them, in addition to money with which to purchase 
more food. The steward allayed their fears, assuring them that it 
must have been God who put the money in their grain sacks, 
since their payment had certainly been received. Simeon was re- 
turned to them, their asses were fed, and they, being told they 
were to eat with Joseph, made ready the present they had brought 
to him. 


When Joseph came home, they brought into the house to 
him the present which they had with them, and bowed down 
to him to the ground. And he inquired about their welfare, and 
said, “Is your father well, the old man of whom you spoke? Is 
he still alive? ” They said, “ Your servant our father is well, he 
is still alive.” And they bowed their heads and made obeisance. 
And he lifted up his eyes, and saw his brother Benjamin, his 
mother’s son, and said, “Is this your youngest brother, of whom 
you spoke to me? God be gracious to you, my son!” Then Jo- 
seph made haste, for his heart yearned for his brother, and he 
sought a place to weep. And he entered his chamber and wept 
there. Then . . . he said, “ Let food be served.” They served 
him by himself, and them by themselves, and the Egyptians 
who ate with him by themselves, because the Egyptians might 
not eat bread with the Hebrews, for that is an abomination to 
the Egyptians. And they sat before him, the first-born accord- 
ing to his birthright and the youngest according to his youth; 
and the men looked at one another in amazement. Portions 
were taken to them from Joseph’s table, but Benjamin’s por- 
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tion was five times as much as any of theirs. So they drank and 
were merry with him. (Gen. 43:26-34.) 


When the men prepared to leave, Joseph commanded their 
sacks be filled and again the money replaced in them. In addition, 
he ordered that his own personal silver cup be placed in Benja- 
min’s sack. He allowed his brothers to gain a little distance from 
the city and then sent his steward after them to demand an ex- 
planation for their having stolen his cup. His brothers were indig- 
nant at the accusations and declared that whoever was found in 
possession of the cup should die, and the rest of them would there- 
after serve as slaves to the governor of Egypt. The sacks were 
quickly searched, starting with that of the eldest and progressing 
to Benjamin; the cup was found, of course, in Benjamin’s sack. 
The brothers rent their clothes in anguish and all of them re- 
turned to the city. When they reached Joseph’s house they fell to 
the ground before him. They were verbally chastised by him. Ju- 
dah declared that because of the guilt they all would become Jo- 
seph’s slaves, whereupon Joseph stated that only the one who had 
taken the cup would become a slave. The rest were to return in 
peace to their father. 

Judah entered an eloquent plea to Joseph. He explained the sor- 
row that would become his father’s if Benjamin were not re- 
turned to him. He told Joseph that his own life had been pledged 
in surety for Benjamin’s safe return. Judah pleaded with Joseph 
to keep him for a slave in Benjamin’s place, because he could not 
bear the heartbreak that would-surely be his father’s. By what- 
ever manner the brothers had been able to put away the horrible 
memory of the past, it had now caught up with them in full 
force, bringing them to a long look at what they had been. They 
could not bear to have repeated an additional loss for their father, 
and were willing to do whatever was necessary to prevent it. 

Joseph could finally control himself no longer. The game he 
had been playing, with his brothers as the pawn, lost its taste for 
him. Whatever he had hoped to achieve in retribution for deeds 
of the past, he was no longer desirous of pursuing. He sent away 
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all from his presence except his brothers, and weeping in their 
presence he admitted that he was Joseph. He sought assurance 
that his father was indeed still alive. His brothers were speechless 
with dismay. Joseph gathered them around him, saying: 


“Come near to me, I pray you.” And they came near. And 
he said, “I am your brother, Joseph, whom you sold into Egypt. 
And now do not be distressed, or angry with yourselves, be- 
cause you sold me here; for God sent me before you to preserve 
life. For the famine has been in the land these two years; and 
there are yet five years in which there will be neither plowing 
nor harvest. And God sent me before you to preserve for you a 
remnant on earth, and to keep alive for you many survivors. So 
it was not you who sent me here, but God; and he has made 
me a father to Pharaoh, and lord of all his house and ruler over 
all the land of Egypt. Make haste and go up to my father and 
say to him, ‘ Thus says your son Joseph, God has made me lord 
of all Egypt; come down to me, do not tarry; you shall dwell in 
the land of Goshen, and you shall be near me, you and your 
children and your children’s children, and your flocks, your 
herds, and all that you have; and there I will provide for you, 
for there are yet five years of famine to come; lest you and your 
household, and all that you have, come to poverty.’ And now 
your eyes see, and the eyes of my brother Benjamin see, that it 
is my mouth that speaks to you. You must tell my father of all 
my splendor in Egypt, and of all that you have seen. Make haste 
and bring my father down here.” Then he fell upon his brother 
Benjamin’s neck and wept; and Benjamin wept upon his neck. 
And he kissed all his brothers and wept upon them; and after 
that his brothers talked with him (Gen. 45:4-15). 


There was a joyful reunion. Joseph sent his brothers forth to 
bring his father and household to dwell in the land of Egypt. Is- 
rael was unbelieving when first told that Joseph was still alive, 
and more yet that he was head of the whole land of Egypt, sec- 
ond only to Pharaoh. He agreed to go with his household to 
Egypt that he might see Joseph before he died. The Pharaoh wel- 
comed Joseph’s family, giving them permission to settle in the 
land of Goshen, where they and their descendants remained until 
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the time of Moses and the exodus. 

Joseph’s business acumen gained for Pharaoh not only all the 
wealth of Egypt but its land also, which was exchanged for food 
by the people. The people sold themselves into bondage to obtain 
food. They were allowed to remain on their land, tilling it, as 
long as they gave Pharaoh one fifth of all they produced. 

Before he died, Israel blessed Joseph’s two sons, adopting them 
as his own. As has been noted earlier, Manasseh, Joseph’s son, was 
to become the head of one of the twelve tribes of Israel. Israel, be- 
ing very old, pronounced his blessing on-his children and died. 
Pharaoh gave Joseph permission to bury Israel in the Land of Ca- 
naan. Upon the return of the family to Egypt, the brothers be- 
came fearful that now their father had died Joseph would turn on 
them to repay them for their treachery of so long ago. It was they 
who had sold that seventeen-year-old boy into slavery in order to 
rid themselves of his presence. They went before him and bowed 
“down. They begged in the name and memory of their father his 
forgiveness of their transgression. Joseph had earlier said to them 
when he had first made himself known to them, “ And now do 
not be distressed, or angry with yourselves, because you sold me 
here; for God sent me before you to preserve life.” He wept as 
they knelt before him, repeating his reassurance: 


“Fear not, for am I in the place of God? As for you, you 
meant evil against me; but God meant it for good, to bring it 
about that many people should be kept alive, as they are today. 
So do not fear; I will provide for you and your little ones” 
(Gen. 50:19-21). : 


When a man can stand midstream in his life and say to all those 
surrounding his past and his present, “It is not you who have 
brought me to this place — it is God,” he has come to understand 
who he is. 


But now thus says the Lord, 

he who created you, O Jacob, 

he who formed you, O Israel: 
“Fear not, for I have redeemed you; 
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I have called you by name, you are mine. 
When you pass through the waters I will be with you; 
and through the rivers, they shall not overwhelm you; 
when you walk through fire you shall not be burned, 
and the flame shall not consume you.” 


(Isa. 43:1-2.) 


Whatever experience life brought to Joseph, he accepted it as 
useful to God. He was able at all times to be the person he was — 
himself. The self loses its existence when it is confused with that 
which lies outside it. It is the truth in the eternal Christ which 
enables a man to become himself. It is the Christ who preserves 
man from the nightmare of the nothingness that he fears he will 
become if his pretenses, his role, are devaluated. The only exist- 
ence he believes he has is contained in the drama that makes up 
his life, whose lines he himself has written, and whose character 
he has structured. He fears he will no longer be a character on 
the world’s stage if his role is taken from him, for he fears that 
the reality that is his real self is neither valid nor acceptable. This 
reality is his guilty secret, a secret that he will share with no one, 
including himself. He cannot really escape this dread secret, for it 
goes with him wherever he goes. It follows him like the faithful 
“Hound of Heaven” in Francis Thompson’s memorable poem: 


Fear wist not to evade as Love wist to pursue. 
Still with unhurrying chase 
And unperturbéd pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
Came on the following Feet, 
And a Voice above their beat — 
“Naught shelters thee, who wilt not shelter Me.” ?? 


So the man with his secret becomes a split personality, to bor- 
row a psychological phrase, but only the play-pretend self is al- 
lowed to be seen. God cannot deal with that which is not real, but 
a man will fight to preserve his pretenses rather than admit to 
what he really is. His defensiveness, his determination to justify 
the impostor, to vindicate his “ role,” will build a barrier around 
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his real self, fencing it off from the possibility of accepting the ac- 
ceptance that is offered in the encounter with the truth about 
himself in the Christ. 

A comparable situation can be seen in courtship and marriage. 
Two young people, attracted to each other, start out striving to 
please each other and win the other’s approval. This often results 
in deception, sometimes petty, sometimes grand. The girl, to take 
one of the pair, will try very hard to “be” the person she thinks 
will please the boy. She may pretend she likes eggs, when in fact 
she loathes them. She may pretend a nonexistent passion for 
things intellectual, working hard to keep up the pretense, when 
in fact the comic strips and the soap operas are about her level. 
She may play her role so well she convinces the boy, who dotes 
on eggs and who is really intellectually likewise an egghead, that 
they share such common interests and goals that he can’t live 
without her. They marry —and for a while she eats eggs and 
» struggles valiantly to digest Proust and James Joyce. Eventually, 
reality is going to catch up with her and she is going to be so re- 
pulsed at the sight of an egg on her plate that she will forget that 
she pretends to like it only to please him. The eggs she eats will 
start to structure a little mound of resentment. The mound will 
begin to grow; each page of the books that she read in the begin- 
ning to please him and that she really considers very dull stuff 
will add a layer to the little mound of resentment. It won’t be 
many years after the new has worn off the marriage before she 
will have come to resent her husband because he has forced her to 
be someone she is not. He -will reap all the blame, and the 
mound may become an immovable mountain before, or unless, 
she faces the person she really is, and has the courage to admit 
that it was she who chose the role she plays — she was not in re- 
ality coerced by him. 

Our relationship to God follows a similar pattern. We lay down 
such a barrage of pretenses about who we are that we eventually 
find it impossible to go on playing the role, resentful and irritable 
from the effort, and defensive of the least criticism of our efforts, 
lest we be found out, lest someone suspect the truth. We find it 
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impossible to lose face and retreat to reality. But who we are lies 
in reality, and God can encounter and accept only the person we 
really are, whether spoiled child, slave, or prisoner as Joseph. All 
else is not really real —it is a figment of our imagination, a shell 
filled with emptiness. 

A man must be willing to forfeit the subjective reward he re- 
ceives from his pride system, the pretenses about himself, before 
self-fulfillment, as promised by God, can enter the dimension of 
possibility. Man seems not in the least interested in the self he 
really is, or in its cultivation and growth. He spends his days 
denying that self by busily creating a fagade deemed more likely 
to win the plaudits of his society. He is busy worshiping his 
“idea” of himself rather than trying to become his real self. 


It is commonly assumed that no art or skill is required in or- 
der to be subjective. To be sure, every human being is a bit of 
a subject, in a sense. But now to strive to become what one al- 
ready is: who would take the pains to waste his time on such a 
task, involving the greatest imaginable degree of resignation? 
Quite so. But for this very reason alone it is a very difficult task, 
the most difficult of all tasks in fact, precisely because every hu- 
man being has a strong natural bent and passion to become 
something more and different. And so it is with all such appar- 
ently insignificant tasks: precisely their seeming insignificance 
makes them infinitely difficult. In such cases the task itself is 
not directly alluring, so as to support the aspiring individual; 
instead it works against him, and it needs an infinite effort on 
his part merely to discover that his task lies here, that this is 
his task — an effort from which he is otherwise relieved.?* 


So it appears to be the wisdom of our age, as of other ages, to 
pretend one is that which lies outside oneself. A man cannot be 
that which he is not, whether lovable or unlovable; he can only 
pretend to be. God cannot accept that which does not exist. A bo- 
gus person has no valid credentials — his passport is not good into 
the Kingdom. God’s love can encounter that which is real alone. 
When the facade, the pretender, encounters God’s love, that love 
is received not as love but as judgment, though it is love, never- 
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theless. It is almost as if God’s love is sent in code, which can be 
deciphered correctly only by truth. With any other key one can- 
not read the message correctly. 

All the events that wore the face of disaster in Joseph’s life 
were not construed by him as judgment. He always attributed to 
God the intention of good and the manifestation of love. God is 
he who has made things as they are. The terms are his, not ours. 
But the “ good news ” is that they are the very best possible terms. 
C. S. Lewis, in his little book The Great Divorce, says that the 
gates of hell are locked from the inside. The Christian church un- 
derstands hell as separation from God. “Behold, I stand at the 
door and knock; if any one hears my voice and opens the door, I 
will come in to him.” (Rev. 3:20.) It is we ourselves who have 
shut the door that stands between us and God, creating our own 
hell. God knocks, waiting for us to release the lock and open the 
door, and his knock sounds like the voice of judgment until we 

‘are prepared to know the truth about ourselves. 

The men who have comprised God’s community, Israel, 
throughout all the ages, are not called to perfect life, either before 
or after opening the door, only to live it in trust. Morbid memory 
of the past and anxiety about the present and future are alike 
condemned as unfaithful. 


And what does all this mean? It means that everyone for 
himself, in quiet inwardness before God, shall humble himself 
before what it means in the strictest sense to be a Christian, ad- 
mit candidly before God how it stands with him, so that he 
might yet accept the grace which is offered to everyone who is 
imperfect, that is, to everyone. And then no further; then for 
the rest let him attend to his work, be glad in it, love his wife, 
be glad in her, bring up his children with joyfulness, love his 
fellow men, rejoice in life. If anything further is required of 
him, God will surely let him understand, and in such case will 
also help him further; for the terrible language of the Law is so 
terrifying because it seems as if it were left to man to hold fast 
to Christ by his own power, whereas in the language of love it 
is Christ that holds him fast. So if anything further is required 
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of him, God will surely let him understand; but this is required 
of everyone, that before God he shall candidly humble himself 
in view of the requirements of ideality. And therefore these 
should be heard again and again in their infinite significance. 
To be a Christian has become a thing of naught, mere tomfool- 
ery, something which everyone is as a matter of course, some- 
thing one slips into'more easily than into the most insignificant 
trick of dexterity.** 


God’s purpose for man has ever been the same — uncondi- 
tional love and perfect fulfillment. Man has only to trust God to 
keep the promise made, and live his life in freedom —a freedom 
from self-concern, and a freedom fo love his fellow man, even as 
God has loved in Christ. No merit is required of man to win 
God’s love — God has loved already; it is the world, not God, 
that needs reconciliations. Paul states in II Corinthians that God 
was — in Christ — reconciling the world to himself, not counting 
the deeds of their lives against them, and proclaiming once and 
for all the love he has always had for man. 


“ Hearken to me, O Jacob, 
and Israel, whom I called! 
I am he, I am the first, 
and I am the last.” 
(Isa. 48:12.) 


XI 
In the Last Place, You and Me 


Strange, dark-skinned men walk through an exotic, far-off 
land, dim as a half-recalled dream, distant as an unfulfilled hope. 
Their sandals kick aside the sand of a desert made unreal by 
thousands of years of passing history. Their story is disenchanted 
_ for us by a stereotyped lack of understanding. The blood of life 
has ceased to flow through the veins of Abraham, Isaac, and Ja- 
cob, and Adam and Eve are only interesting puppets in a naively 
idealistic Garden, unsuitable for modern habitation and without 
the necessary comforts of modern plumbing. God is a quaint 
character in a book obsolete and without meaning. And life is old. 
There is nowhere a hope that can exorcise the strains of the mel- 
ancholy music of despair that haunt us. We have forgotten how 
to be finite. 

But our finiteness is an unrelenting jailer who will not cease 
his torments. The enemies overcome in the creation by God, the 
enemy of darkness and the enemy of the waters, do not impress 
us. Their terror is nothing to compare with the terror of the en- 
emy of man in the twentieth century. Our enemy is not so simply 
done away with as was the darkness. Our enemy is the ultimate 
threat that confronts us in our existence. Though death is the 
gateway through which we all must pass, it is not death itself that 
is the threat, nor the transitoriness of the world. 


When I consider the brief span of my life, swallowed up in 
the eternity before and behind it, the small space that I fill or 
120 
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even see, engulfed in the infinite immensity of spaces which I 
know not, and which know not me, I am afraid, and wonder to 
see myself here rather than there; for there is no reason why I 
should be here rather than there, now rather than then.?5 


These words, which so adequately describe our situation, were 
written by Pascal three hundred years ago, and it is our acceptance 
of this unknown and unknowable as a basic condition of life, or 
the attempted escape from it, that results in our living with life 
or living with death. This condition is the foundation of what 
man has called his finiteness. 

We do not know, as the writer of Genesis knew, that the world 
was created by a transcendent God who is concerned for his cre- 
ation. Our world is the creation of the laboratory, accidental and 
without meaning. We have become so involved in the technology 
of mechanical explanation that we have begun to pretend that 
the world is our own creation, and not a gift. The Hebrew recog- 
nized that the Creation as he experienced it was the work of a 
loving and intelligent God. Its inherent nature spoke of God’s 
love, for he had overcome man’s enemies in that creation. 

Because of our existence in this world, we have no choice but 
to be concerned with God and what he has done. Our physical 
presence in this world is something with which we must deal; we 
live in the kind of world this is—no other. No amount of im- 
agination or denial can change this fact; yet this very world is 
the one that we seek at all costs to escape. Unable to face the feel- 
ing of hurtling through life straight into the arms of the unknown 
and the unknowable, we seek desperately to secure our lives with 
tangibles and to infuse our existence with meaning. We fill our 
lives with every conceivable contrivance to hide our finitude, to 
simulate a sense of security in a world that appears to have got 
out of hand. But we cannot escape being who we are; we cannot 
escape the fact that we have been created. 

We see no miracle in the Creation. The meaning inherent in 
the miracle of its continued unfolding, moment by moment, es- 
capes us. The reflection of its beginning, in the unfolding of the 
present, fails to stir us. We have not recognized the message of 
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God in the Creation, and for us, his presence has vanished from 
it. The “ curse ” man felt on his life when he lost the Garden con- 
tinues, now as then, to overshadow the lives of men who have lost 
access to the tree of life by continuing to eat of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil. The only power that can break the 
spell of the curse is the ceasing to eat of the fruit of the forbidden 
tree. 

We continue to eat the forbidden fruit, thus denying the ulti- 
mate goodness of life. It’s all very well, we say, to declare that 
God has conquered darkness and fenced the waters, but what of 
all else in the world that threatens man? What of war and hun- 
ger and disease and catastrophe? Certainly, if I were God, I 
would be good enough not to allow these things to continue. If 
I were God, I would secure man from his anxiety. But we cannot 
create God, nor re-create the world after our own liking, for God 
is God, and he has already created. The elements of finiteness, of 
doubt and anxiety, are part of that creation. They belong to the 
world and to the men who inhabit it. They are part of the gift 
God has given and called good. The Creation continues to come, 
just God’s hand away from that which is “without form and 
void.” The world we live in — that which was and is being cre- 
ated by God —is the only world we have. It is our reality, for 
things are as they are, and it is God who has made them that way. 
We are given the freedom to embrace our creation in this world 
as God has, calling it good, or to deny the goodness and let the 
worm of despair eat away our lives. 

Over and over in our lives, we deny the goodness of the gift 
whenever and wherever we seek to avoid it. To escape feelings of 
anxiety, we numb them with alcohol, or the more respectable 
medicinal substitute, tranquilizers; to avoid knowing ourselves, 
we surround ourselves with noise and distraction. Because we 
cannot face life, which we feel is meaningless, we escape into 
work and busyness. We have so busied ourselves to escape look- 
ing into the dread mirror of truth that our clever industry has 
fooled even us who have devised it. 

We further escape the responsibility for being who we are by 
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pretending that our feelings, with which we experience life, are 
presented to us ready-made from outside ourselves, and therefore 
we have no control over them. We are not really to blame for 
being who we are, we say, and to prove it to ourselves we look 
for someone or something to blame. Once in a while, someone 
breaks our bubble of pretense and reveals to us the kind of peo- 
ple we are, and we laugh sheepishly when we see an accurate 
picture of ourselves. It inevitably has the characteristics of a cari- 
cature. In a recent Broadway show, West Side Story, lyricist Ste- 
phen Sondheim has captured our alibiing in his superb satire, 
“Gee, Officer Krupke.” A gang of teen-age hoodlums are being 
educated in the proper technique to use to avoid having to accept 
the responsibility for their behavior. The ‘police officer is to be re- 
galed with all the reasons for their delinquency. They are told 
that the best way to handle Sergeant Krupke is to make him un- 
derstand: 


It’s just our bringing-upke 

Which gets us out of hand. 
The final conclusion that both the sergeant and the judge must 
be persuaded to reach is that delinquency is simply a sociological 
sickness, and the blame for it should be properly placed at the 
doorstep of parents and society. 

This is nothing new with mankind, as evidenced by the scene 
in the Garden when Adam blames all his troubles on Eve, and 
Eve blames hers on the serpent. Each age has found some place 
to shift the responsibility for itself — one age blames the stars, an- 
other blames society. Shakespeare has given us a perfect example 
in King Lear. The Earl of Gloucester, troubled by rumors of 
treachery in the kingdom, has placed the blame on celestial 
eclipses. Edmund, his illegitimate son, who is plotting against his 
father, refutes the idea out of the Duke’s hearing: 


This is the excellent foppery of the world, that, when we are 
sick in fortune — often the surfeits of our own behavior — we 
make guilty of our disasters the sun, the moon, and the stars, 
as if we were villains on necessity, fools by heavenly compul- 
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sion, knaves, thieves, and treachers by spherical predominance, 
drunkards, liars, and adulterers by an enforc’d obedience of 
planetary influence, and all that we are evil in, by a divine 
thrusting on. An admirable evasion of whoremaster man, to lay 
his goatish disposition on the charge of a star! My father com- 
pounded with my mother under the dragon’s tail; and my na- 
tivity was under Ursa major; so that it follows, I am rough 
and lecherous. Fut, I should have been that I am, had the 
maidenliest star in the firmament twinkled on my bastardizing. 


Few of us are as honest as Edmund; at the cost of spiritual 
death, most of us deny the responsibility for being who we are. 
We say, of course, we cannot be blamed for our feelings. We 
make “ ourselves” disappear, like Lot, into a bewildering maze 
of externalities. We lay at the doorstep of the world the blame for 
our being who we are. We experience that which goes on in- 
_ Side us as if it were going on outside us, and then we hold these 

external circumstances responsible for our own difficulties. If we 
are Cain, we slay our brother; if we are Jacob, we dupe our 
brother and then flee from him. Because we cannot bear to face 
the people we really are, we run away from the life that is ours, 
and at the same time, of course, we run away from God, who is 
the giver of that life. Life continues to come, wherever we flee; 
our only escape is to reject experiencing it as the good gift of a 
loving God. Hell is simply the ultimate escape from the reality 
that we flee. 

Unlike Joseph, who was willing to be himself in success or fail- 
ure, we credit our success to fortunate circumstances; our failures 
we blame on bad luck; our disposition we blame on the weather. 
Where we live and what we eat determine the kind of people we 
are, and in a pinch when all else fails we can blame our parents. 
Soon we are able to divest ourselves completely of any responsibil- 
ity whatsoever. We pay for the shift in responsibility of our inner 
selves to outer circumstances with inner emptiness. We, who are 
unwilling to live within ourselves, become empty shells of lifeless- 
ness, and are left in frozen sterility, like Lot’s wife. When we 
deny being responsible for our feelings, attributing them to some 
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outer cause, we reject the affirmation of self altogether. A person 
feels as he does in order to be the person he is pretending to be. 
He causes his feelings — they are a result of his self-interpretation, 
the role he plays. 

The words in Genesis, written so long ago, speak of the same 
world as the one in which you and I live. We are impatient with 
the writer’s naiveté and his message is lost on us. He was not pri- 
marily concerned with telling us how the world was created, 
though being an orderly creature he was concerned with this too; 
nor was he primarily concerned with recording historical back- 
ground. He is really trying to tell us something about the nature 
of God, the Creator, and God’s intention for his creation. The 
purpose of the universe is the experience of living. Life is the 
good gift God has given. 

The words of Emily in Our Town are a modern psalm of 
praise for this good gift of life. Emily was permitted to return 
from death to any part of her life to relive its experience. Having 
chosen her twelfth birthday, in only a few minutes she is in 
tears. She speaks to the Stage Manager: 


“T can’t. I can’t go on. Oh! Oh. It goes so fast. We don’t have 
time to look at one another.” 

(She breaks down sobbing. . . .) 

“T didn’t realize. So all that was going on and we never no- 
ticed. Take me back —up the hill—to my grave. But first: 
Wait! One more look. Good-by, Good-by, world. Good-by, 
Grover’s Corners . . . Mama and Papa. Good-by to clocks tick- 
ing ... and Mama’s sunflowers. And food and coffee. And 


new-ironed dresses and hot baths . . . and sleeping and wak- 
ing up. Oh, earth, you’re too wonderful for anybody to realize 
you.” 


(She looks toward the Stage Manager and asks abruptly, 
through her tears.) 
“Do any human beings ever realize life while they live it? — 
every, every minute? ” 
Stage Manager: “No. (Pause.) The saints and poets, maybe — 
they do some.” 7° 
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For the fullness of life as it has been intended by God, man 
must accept life itself as gift enough. There have been no heav- 
enly blueprints requiring or demanding material progress or the 
American pattern of success. Political or industrial empires are 
the towers that men build to make a name for themselves, not 
the products of divine compulsion. Pushing and shoving obsta- 
cles out of our path, life — so simple it can be easily overlooked — 
is caught up in the rush and pushed aside also. Then perhaps, 
sometime, in a rare moment of quiet insight, we let down the 
guard, and with the eyes of an eager, wondering child we dis- 
cover it, shimmering on the irridescent wings of a green beetle; 
in the pattern of finely formed, pale-green lace of spring leaves 
etched on a blue sky; in the uplifted face of an impish kitten; the 
smooth, rounded surface of a waterworn stone resting contentedly 
at the bottom of a clear pool. Life rushes in to claim us in an un- 
_ expected moment of delight, as we stand on a busy corner waiting 

the change of a traffic light, and engage in good-natured, unde- 
manding conversation with our fellow traveler; or in the rush of 
family reacquaintance at evening which stirs some forgotten cor- 
ner of our heart. 

It is as if we had awakened in a far country and hurried home 
to God our Father, who rushes to meet us and clothes us in the 
beautiful seamless robe of life, saying, “ For this my son was dead, 
and is alive again; he was lost, and is found ” (Luke 15:24). We 
who were dead are alive again, and it becomes the birthday of life 
itself, and the sun, and moon, and birds, and children, and pain, 
and happiness. Life, the abiindant gift of God’s love, lies all 
around us, and within us, waiting ... waiting . . . to be ac- 
cepted. 
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